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GRIFFITH'S DOUBLE. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘4 HOUSE OF CARDS,” &. &c. 
—_—_—>——_ 
CHAPTER II. AUDREY’S NARRATIVE. 
WROTTESLEY FOLK. 


‘“‘T nave already said that my father had 
no liking for general society. I think he was 
a man who would have filled with credit a 
place in society of the best kind, whether 
that epithet be taken to qualify mind or 
manners. But he had no intimates so long 
as either Griffith or I could remember, and 
his reminiscences, when he occasionally, 
} but very rarely, brought them ont for his 
son’s edification or entertainment, were all 
of a kind of life of which we had no 
knowledge, and of a class of persons with 
whom we had no association. My father 
}| had a very pleasant, fluent, and humorous 
way of talking; and it was always, even 
when I was quite a child, an immense 
pleasure to me to listen to his stories of 
his university career, and the life of the 
great world of London in which he had had 
a share for a long, and my mother for a 
shorter, time. He had known several, and 
seen almost all, of the great men of the 
time; and he had a calm, just, but not 
phlegmatic fashion of talking of men and 
events, which rendered his reminiscences 
as useful to one as lessons in history, while 
they were very much more interesting. 
For some reason or other—it may have 
been on account of his conveying to my 
mind that sense of failure of which I have 
already spoken—my father always seemed 
to me older than he really was. It was 
not by his face, nor was it by his figure, 
that the impression was conveyed ; for the 
one was handsome and calm, and the other 
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was upright and active—as, indeed, ought 
to have been the case at the time which I 


am just now trying to recall, for he was not 
much over fifty. It was his absent manner, | 


and his attitude of a looker-on at life, I j 


think, which, long before I tried to account 
for it, caused me to regard him as an 


old man, and to take his very quiet and jf 


monotonous life as a matter of course. 


My own life was quiet and monotonous jf 


also, but it had its pleasures ; and Griffith, 
as it is the prerogative of the male sex to 
do, made his life for himself in its social 
sense. 
brothers, then and always ; 
only a man after he ceased to be only a 


} 


j 
{ 


t 


He was the best and kindest of 
but he was jj 


boy, and how could he have known that } 
I had hardly anyone to talk to, or tof} 
listen to, except Miss Minnie Kellett, and | 


that when my curiosity was aroused upon ff 


certain social subjects, I had to resort for 
its satisfaction to her imperfect knowledge 
and inflated sentiments? Not that we had 
not a few visitors at the Dingle House, 
and that some among their number were 
not persons of distinction in the quiet way 
of our quiet county ;—the latter circum- 


stance caused the Dingle House to be i 


regarded with envy in certain quarters; 
but that I had no cousins, no school 
friends, no girl - companions, and the 
world outside my home was an ‘enigma’ 
without a ‘ word’ for me. 

“The distinction between people who 
were ‘county’ and people who were not, 
began to puzzle me rather early. 


We § 


knew several who belonged to each | 
category, but I soon learned that we were | 


exceptional in this, and that the line was, 
in general, very strictly drawn. I had a 
good deal of fun in my nature, and it 
found food more toothsome than whole- 
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some in the curiosity and interest betrayed 
by certain of our acquaintance, who were 
not ‘county,’ in the sayings and doings of 
certain others who were. I observed, too, 
that the curiosity and interest were never 
in the least reflected by the other side. 
Mrs. Lipseott, the wife of the prosperous 
land t, who lived in the hand- 
some white stone house opposite to Kin- 
dersley and Conybeare’s back, took an un- 
accountable pleasure in hearing all the 
details of a visit from Lady Boscawen at 
the Dingle House; when Sir Thomas 
came over from Boscawen Court to have 
a chat with my father, she even liked to 
know about it; but I do not think kind, 
sleepy-headed Lady Boscawen was ever 
thoroughly aware of Mrs. Lipscott’s 
existence. I dreaded Lady Boscawen’s 
visits, because my father always sent for 
me to see her, and I had to come; and she 
always talked to me as if I were still a 
small child, long after I had reached the 
time of life at which a girl is most 
dexterously flattered by being treated as 
though she were much more than her 
actual age. 

“T was too loyal to say so, but I could 
not help thinking if Mrs. Lipscott and her 
daughters only knew how tiresome Lady 
Boscawen was, they would not envy me, 
as it was quite evident they did, the honour 
of a visit from her once or twice in a 
month, and the dreary experience of spend- 
ing the day at Boscawen Court, which I 
underwent about six times a year. When, 
however, the grand distinctions of county 
and not county became intelligible to me, 
I understood the nature of their sentiments 
better, and derived some rather ill-natured 
amusementfrom them. Were the frustrated 
ambitions and the small heartburnings of 
quiet and insignificant Wrottesley folk any- 
thing like, in kind, the larger motives, and 
the more noteworthy vexations, which in- 
fluence people in more extended spheres of 
action? I was by no means uninfluenced 
myself by the prevailing sense of this 
grand distinction, though I laughed at 
the Lipscotts, and I entirely agreed with 
Laura, the eldest of the Lipscott girls, 
who would have given anything to live 
even so far out of Wrottesley as we lived, 
that with our freehold and antecedents 
we ‘quite counted ’ as county people. For 
the estimate of this sublime position by 
Wrottesley folk had nothing to do with 
wealth. They prized and honoured that 
good thing also at its full worth; but the 
old régime had not yet passed away there, 





and though money meant much it did not 
mean everything. 

“Mr. Lipscott’s house was large, roomy, 
handsomely furnished, with the brightest 
windows, the whitest doorsteps, and the best 
burnished brass knocker in Wrottesley. It 
was situated in an excellent position in 
one of the best streets. If ever a gig 
might be taken to imply unblemished 
respectability, and to command the con- 
fidence of the public, the vehicle with 
shiny harness, silver axle- boxes, and 
admirably - fitting apron, which carried 
Mr. Lipscott about his various and lucra- 
tive business, was that representative 
article of property. The Misses Lipscott 
and their mother were well-dressed, well- 
fed, well-looking, well-treated females, 
and said to be permitted to ‘make ducks 
and drakes’ of the land agent’s money 
if it pleased them. I have never known 
more complete types of middle - class 
prosperity and content than the Lipscott 
family at the time I am telling of; but 
they, or at least the female members, had 
@ grievance. They pined for the delights of 
county society, and ‘as things stood at pre- 
sent,’ they could not hope to enjoy them. 

“*As things stood at present’ was a 
vague phrase, but one knew what it 
meant. If Mr. Lipscott were to ‘ retire,’ 
or the Misses Lipscott were to marry into 
a social sphere above their own, the 
grievance might be removed. The former 
occurrence was exceedingly unlikely, for 
Mr. Lipscott loved his business and the 
profits of it, and was entirely satisfied 
with his proper sphere. Of the advent of 
the latter the Misses Lipscott lived in hope. 

“My initiation into the mysteries of 
social science on this small scale remains 
in my memory as an amusing experience. 

“*T’m sure,’ said Mrs. Frost to me one 
day, after she returned from Wrottesley, 
where she had called upon an acquaintance, 
who was housemaid at Mr. Lipscott’s, 
‘there’s no pleasin’ some people; and it’s 
my opinion Mr. Lipscott don’t ought to 
try. Money ain’t regarded in that house 
no more than table beer; it’s always on 
the tap. There’s a set of drorin’-room 
curtains, good enough for any dook, and 
they’re to be took down and cut up for 
back bed-rooms !’ 

“* Perhaps Mrs. Lipscott’s tired of them, 
Frosty,’ I ventured to suggest. 

“<Tired of them, Miss Audrey ?—tired of 
as lovely a set of ponceau as ever had gold 
cornices and black velvet borders to ’em 


in this world! She ought to be ashamed 
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of herself if she is. Tired of them! Mr. 
Lipscott ought to be tired of humourin’ 
her, and lettin’ of her spend his money 
which he’s earned hard, and her betters 
putting up with dimity. I don’t think it 
can stand another washing this winter, 
and that’s the truth.’ 

“Mrs. Frost examined the dimity curtain 
to which she was alluding ruefully, and 
applied herself to mending a hole in it, 
under protest. I understood now why 
she had talked of Mrs. Lipscott’s extrava- 
gance, and her drawing-room curtains, in 
a way so unlike her usual discretion. The 
Dingle House was getting very shabby, and 
Frosty resented the fact, which she knew 
was not to be remedied. I had never 
thought about it before, but I began to 
observe our general shabbiness from that 
time forth, and quite correctly to associate 
Frosty’s shortness of temper with a defi- 
ciency of money. 

“ Recalling this little incident the next 
time Miss Lipscott came to see me, and 
labouring under the difficulty which I 
usually experienced in finding anything 
to talk about to that young lady, I said I 


had heard that they had a new set of| 


drawing-room curtains down from London, 
and that they were very handsome. My 
visitor’s face darkened. 

“*Oh yes, they are very handsome. I 
hope you and Mr. Griffith will come to 
our party at Christmas; you'll see how 
well they light up; that is, if Mr. Dwarris 
doesn’t mind your meeting nobody except 
Wrottesley people. Ma ordered them to 
match Mrs. Delamere’s, but I’m sure I 
don’t see the good, and so I tell her. 
Window-curtains are no use, nor anything 
else, so long as you live actually in the 
town! And then, as to pa, he’s perfectly 
unbearable. What do you think he said, 
when ma told him she had taken advan- 
tage of his letting her go with him to 
inspect the improvements at Culleton, the 
other day, to order curtains for our draw- 
ing-room like Mrs. Delamere’s ?’ 

“““T cannot guess, indeed, That they 
were too expensive ?’” 

“*Not a bit’of it. He didn’t mind the 
price. I will do pa the justice to say that 
he is not mean about money. He said ma 
was a goose! The curtains would spoil 
the other furniture, and as Mrs. Delamere 
never entered any room in the honse 


except his private office, the compliment 
would be thrown away upon her.’ 

“*And does she never call on your 
mamma P’ 








“*Never. She's very civil to pa, you 
know; but he’s only her man of business, 
and Mrs. Delamere would not look at any 
but county people.’ 

“*T am sure she looks at the Misses 
Mallison, for I see her carriage there con- 
stantly, and they have only a little bit of a 
cottage; and people say they arevery poor.’ 

“*So they are. Pa knows all aboutthem. 
But then, you see, they’re “ county ;” 
their nephew, Sir Rupert Mallison, is a 
great personage in Leicestershire, and they 
never had anyone belonging to them in 
business.’ 

“* Perhaps that accounts for the old 
ladies being so poor,’ said I, sagely. 

“* Ah, well, I don’t think the money is 
worth much, if one has to put up with 
Wrottesley people all one’s life. I wouldn’t 
marry to have to live im Wrottesley, and 
among them, all the rest of my days— 
no, not for anything.’ And then, after a 
contemplative pause, Miss Lipscott added, 
with seeming irrelevance: ‘There’s one 
comfort in marrying a military man—one 
may have to lead an unsettled kind of life, 
but one does get into society.’ 

“T think, even then, I knew the girl 
was talking arrant nonsense, and won- 
dered how such silly notions had crept 
into the rational and comfortable life of 
the land agent’s family. But I thought 
about what she had said for all that, and 
wondered whether it would be very dread- 
ful to put up with Wrottesley, and Wrot- 
tesley people, always. Not that I need 
think of such a possibility. My mind was 
quite easy about myself; the heroic lover, 
with the ready-gathered laurels and the 
becoming scar, would, of course, settle 
that question for me. 

“IT suppose every woman could, if she 
would make the effort, recall her first 
‘grown-up’ party, and most of its inci- 
dents. I know that I could; bat to record 
them would be uninteresting. My first 
grown-up party was that identical Christ- 
mas entertainment, of which Miss Lipscott 
had given me a preliminary hint 4 propos 
of the new drawing-room curtains. Griffith 
and I went to the party, and I enjoyed, as 
one does enjoy, one’s first experience of 
that kind of pleasure, whether it be taken 
in distinguished company or not. The 
occasion was specially marked by three 
distinct occurrences. My father took 
notice of my dress, which owed its success 
to a combination of the best efforts of Miss 
Minnie Kellett, Frosty, and myself—I 
remember every detail of it perfectly— 
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commended it and my looks freely, which 
was a wonderful novelty on his part, and 
an unspeakable delight to me. This was 
the first of the three occurrences in order 
of time. 

“T had hardly entered the drawing- 
room, fluttered and happy, on the arm of 
a gentleman who had been introduced to 
me by Mrs. Lipscott, but whose name I 
had not caught, and taken my place in the 
quadrille which was being formed, before 
one of my innocent wishes was gratified. 
I had an opportunity of seeing Captain 
Simcox and Lieutenant Larkin ‘near,’ as I 
was accustomed to say to myself. The 
latter, with his partner, was vis-d-vis to 
myself and the individual whdése name I 
did not know, and concerning whom I 
thought nothing, except that I hoped he 
knew the figures,and would not put me 
out. The former was standing beside Miss 
Lipscott, talking to her with that successful 
assumption of oblivion of all other exist- 
ing objects which is a very early letter in 
the alphabet of flirtation. 

“The sight made my heart beat quickly. 
Miss Minnie had been right when she pro- 


phesied that the delightful creatures would’ 


be here! They would be introduced to me, 
I felt sure of it. Miss Lipscctt was very 
good-natured; she would certainly intro- 
duce them, and I should have the felicity 
of being talked to in that delightful, easy, 
absorbing way—so different from the tame, 
common manner of the Wrottesley people. 
I could hardly mind my dancing, though I 
considered it a duty to dance properly— 
and it really was not all lounging in those 
days—for wondering what he was saying 
to Miss Lipscott. No doubt he was tell- 
ing her some thrilling story of war, peril, 
daring, glory, asking for her sympathy in 
some passage of a soldier’s arduous but 
splendid career. 

“ Although I was aware of the allow- 
ance which ought to be made for the 
absence of uniform, and did not expect to 
find the military heroes of my fancy so 
incomparably superior to other people, 
when attired in ordinary evening dress, 
I certainly had formed loftier notions of 
the two young officers than the facts alto- 
gether justified, and I was forced to admit 
that my own partner was as good-look- 
ing as either of them. How 1 wished I 
had caught his name, or could find it out 
without asking him what it was plainly; 
and how embarrassing it was to try and 
talk to him, mind my dancing, and keep 
an eye on Miss Lipscott and her partner 





at the same time. But, after all, looks 
did not signify so much as manner, and 
what could be so charming as Captain 
Simcox’s manner? Supposing he were to 
be introduced to me, and to ask me to 
dance with him — people did not say 
‘Give me this dance’ in those days— 
would he talk to me just like that, in 
what I mentally called ‘that bending 
way?’ Should I look so very much as 
if I liked it, as Miss Lipscott looked ? 
Presently I had an opportunity of over- 
hearing some of Captain Simcox’s com- 
munications to Miss Lipscott, the thrilling 
tale of battle, or the whisper of ambition 
which he was pouring into her ear, when 
I found myself close beside them, after 
the quadrille came to an end. 

“*T have noticed there’s always one 
unpopular man at a picnic, haven’t you, 
Miss Lipscott? And I am always deter- 
mined that I will not be that man. Don’t 
you think I’m right ?’ 

“*Oh, Captain Simcox, I shouldn’t 
think there was ever any danger of such a 
thing.’ 

“How soft Maria’s voice had grown all 
of a sudden, I thought, and I had never 
seen her eyes with that nice, shy look in 
them before. 

“** Ah well; everybody is not as kind as 
you are, and so I take precautions. They're 
very simple. I never go to a picnic with- 
out a smelling-bottle, a corkscrew, and a 
little parcel of salt in my pocket.’ 

“* What funny things to carry about! 
Why do you?’ 

“*That’s just it, you see. Either there’s 
no salt and no corkscrew forthcoming, and 
I am suddenly recognised as the benefactor 
of the whole party, or I choose my ground, 
establish myself by the side of the wisest 
people, and share my treasures with them, 
which gives them an immediate sense of 
superiority to the remainder of the com- 
pany. So, either way, I am rather a 
favourite.’ 

“*And the smelling-bottle, Captain 
Simcox ? That, I suppose, you offer to 
— prettiest young lady of the party, 
an : 

“*No, indeed!’ protested the captain, 
eagerly. ‘I merely take it with me in case 
any of the old ladies should be overdone 
with—the heat, you know, or if there’s 
any shrieking about. As for pretty young 
ladies, I assure you, Miss Lipscott, I F 

- “ At this point the captain adopted the 
bending way still more decidedly, and his 
words became inaudible to me. 
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“Later in the evening he was introduced 
to me, and he did ask me to dance. I danced 
with him, and, to my profound surprise, I 
did not care at all about it. I actually 
ventured to think Captain Simcox stupid; 
to let myself feel tired of his talk; and to 
be glad when our dance wasover. I hoped 
I was not going to be a fickle person; but 
I felt rather afraid of myself on that point, 
and was reminded, by the incident of that 
evening, of a painful moment in my child- 
hood, when I discovered by anatomical in- 
vestigation, conducted by means of a large 
pin and a pair of scissors, that the internal 
arrangements of my favourite doll were 
formed of bran; and that her beautiful 
black eyes were beads, which, on being 
poked, fell back into an empty space. 
This confronting of romance with reality, 
to the destruction of the former, is the 
second of the three recollections which 
come distinctly to me, connected with my 
first grown-up party. 

“It was a clear frosty night, and the 
sky was crowded with stars. Griffith and 
I were to walk home; and the prepara- 
tions for the start were very pleasant and 
fussy. Some other people meant to walk 
home also, distances were not great at 
Wrottesley, and manners were simple, and 
we were quite a merry party of girls in 
the little room where the cloaks had been 
put, getting ourselves wrapped up. How 
well I remember it all, how Griffith put 
his head in at the door to see whether I 
was ready, and caught me looking in the 
glass, to try the effect of someone else’s 
hood; and how two or three of us ex- 
changed confidences respecting Miss Lip- 
scott and Captain Simcox, and agreed 
that he had been ‘very particular indeed’ 
that evening, and that she had been 
‘completely taken up with him.’ Where 
were the pangs of vague jealousy I ought 
to have felt, and should no doubt have 
felt, had I never seen Captain Simcox 
‘near?’ They never made themselves 
felt, and I never missed them. I record 
the Simcox episode, because a certain 
person will persist in alluding to the 
captain as my first love, and I wish to 
explain the matter. Quite a little crowd 
of us found ourselves in the street, outside 
Mr. Lipscott’s house, together, and then 
we broke up into parties, according to the 
direction in which we were severall 
going. I had taken a comfortable hold of 
Griffith’s arm, and was walking briskly on 
with him, when a man, having shaken 
hands with some of the others, and turned 





away from them, came up with us, and 
addressing Griffith, said : 

“*Our way is the same: may I join 

ou?’ 

“The speaker was my partner in the 
first quadrille. 

“Griffith assented, and Mr. Lester— 
Griffith whispered his name to me, in 
reply to an interrogative squeeze of his 
arm—walked with us, by Griffith’s side, 
in the direction of the Dingle House. The 
walk was very pleasant; the keen cold 
air, the steel-blue heavens, the quiet 
streets of the old town, so silent in the 
bright moonlight, which touched them up 
with a picturesque effect they did not 
boast by daylight; the hilarity of the 
little party—we had not danced to the 
dead-beat point—the sense which I 
thoroughly enjoyed that I was grown up 
now, and had ‘come ont’ after our quiet 
fashion ; the fact that this walk was an 
unusual thing, done at an unusual time— 
all these combined to make the little event 
charming to me. I had not noticed Mr. 
Lester particularly in the dancing-room, 
but as I glanced at him now, across 
Griffith, who talked pleasantly with him, 
and did not think it necessary to include 
me in the conversation—which is a way 
one’s menkind have—I thought him de- 
cidedly better-looking than Captain Sim- 
cox. Mr. Lester was a young man, though 
a good deal older than Griffith, with a 
somewhat serious air and a very refined 
and pleasant voice. He was nearly as tall 
as Griffith, and had a slight figure and 
dark complexion. I gathered from their 
conversation that he and my brother had 
met a few times before. 

“Our way lay through the street in 
which Mrs. Kellett’s house stood, and as 
we reached the door, Griffith pansed. Mr. 
Lester bade us good night; and, though I 
never could tell how the impression came 
to me that he would have liked to walk to 
the Dingle House with us—small hours 
and frosty night notwithstanding—it did 
come strongly, as he shook hands with 
Griffith and then with me. We left him 
on the doorstep, and not until we reached 
the corner of the street did the click of 
his latch-key in the door catch my ear 
in the frosty stillness. He was looking 
after us. 

“*Mr. Lester is rather a nice fellow,’ 
said Griffith, as we stepped out briskly. 

“*Who is he? I never saw him before.’ 

““* No, by-the-by, I suppose you did not. 
He is Harper’s new partner; he has bought 
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a share in the doctor’s practice, and he 
has taken Mrs. Kellett’s rooms.’ 

“¢QOh; then Mr. Lester is the new 
“inmate” Miss Minnie talks about?’ 

“* He must be. He seems to be a capital 
fellow. Lady Olive Despard swears by him.’ 

“‘ This is the third recollection that comes 
back to me from the time of my first grown- 


up party.” 





THE COLUMBINE QUESTION. 


In the year 1810 there was riot, almost 
revolution indeed, at the Surrey Theatre. 
The establishment had but lately acquired 
that title at the hands of Elliston, its 
manager; for years it had been known as 
the Royal Circus, and devoted to exhi- 
bitions of horse-riding, feats of strength 
and agility. Elliston designed its conver- 
sion to better uses. He was an exile from 
Drury-lane; Charles Lamb, likening him 
and his fallen state to a real imperial 
monarch in misfortune, described the 
Olympic as his Elba. In that case the 
Surrey Theatre was his St. Helena. 

But what induced the rising of the 
dwellers in St. George’s-fields against 
their manager? In what had he offended 
them? Well, he had produced a Christmas 
pantomime, and desirous that spirit, libe- 
rality, and enterprise should distinguish 
his direction of the Surrey Theatre, he 
had secured the services of, and introduced 
to his audience, two columbines. Lambeth 
resented the innovation; and wrath and 
violence prevailed in the neighbourhood. 

It was not so much that he had trespassed 
against the prescriptions of pantomime. 
The two columbines, be it understood, 
did not appear upon the same evening. The 
ladies shared the part, assuming it alter- 
nately. But then each had her admirers, 
her adherents, and supporters; and the 
presence of one columbine upon the stage 
involved the absence from it of the other. 
Hence the heroine who chanced to adorn 
the scene, if applauded by her friends, was 
not the less, but rather the more, assured 
of being hissed by the followers of her 
rival. By a section of the spectators, each 
dancer was in turn viewed as a usurper 
of dignities and graces of a truth the 
possessions of another—as a counterfeit 
columbine, a creature of inferior quality, 
endeavouring to obtain currency and 
acceptance to the prejudice of lawfulness 
_and right. Much commotion and angry 
turmoil ensued. 





The first columbine was a Miss Giroux, 
a sparkling brunette, young, graceful, 
intelligent, and of foreign origin, the 
daughter, it was stated, of Gabriel Giroux, 
a ballet master, and chief dancer of the 
opera houses of Paris and London. She 
had been received with extraordinary ap- 
plause when she first appeared upon the 
Surrey stage. Her personification of the 
part was pronounced to be most admirable 
by a numerous body of Mr. Elliston’s 
friends and patrons. 

Miss Taylor was also a member of the 
company: a beautiful blonde, of sylphide 
proportions, with golden hair and blush- 
rose cheeks, a dancer of singular skill. 
Elliston saw no reason why blonde and 
brunette should not by turns occupy his 
stage. There was need for neither to 
yield the prize; like old Timotheus and 
St. Cecilia, they might “both divide the 
crown.” Columbine might one night 
appear with a complexion of peach-blossom, 
and the next with a skin of olive dark- 
ness. Why not? The manager’s will was 
law. His instructions were carried out 
strictly, and one night Miss Taylor danced 
as columbine in the place of Miss Giroux. 
But Mr. Elliston had reckoned without 
his audience. 

The friends of Miss Giroux flocked to 
the theatre, and secured possession of the 
best positions in pit, boxes, and gallery. 
No sooner did the new columbine present 
herself upon the scene, than she was 
greeted with cries of “ Off! off!” with 
loud demands for “Giroux! Giroux!” 
For the moment the adherents of Miss 
Taylor were taken by surprise; they were 
unprepared for so violent a demonstration, 
and they were outnumbered by their 
opponents. But soon they were roused 
to the combat; they rallied round the 
offended dancer, and raising the watch-cry 
of “Taylor!” sought to outroar the riotous 
Girouxites, to drown their great uproar in 
a still greater. Then followed insulting 
gestures, angry words, and at last blows. 
The pit was divided as by acivil war; the 
strife raged long and fiercely. ‘The very 
building was shaken to its base,” records 
the biographer of Elliston. ‘‘ The opposing 
parties sprang on the benches and crowded 
on the parapets of the boxes, giving the 
clearest indication that they were prepared 
for any result.” Then Elliston presented 
hiniself to the audience, and endeavoured 
to make a speech. Hewas always of opinion 
that much, very much, could be accom- 





plished by means of a speech: that it was 
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@ panacea in a!l managerial emergencies ; 
and he greatly praised himself upon his 
oratorial gifts and graces. But upon this 
occasion, if he even obtained a hearing, 
he failed to re-establish peace and good- 
humour. “The honeyed words of Ulysses 
were here of no avail. Like the Pythian 
responses, his words were ambiguous, and 
his promises unsatisfactory. Still more 
exasperated were both parties, and the 
curtain fell amidst universal confusion.” 
Indeed, the manager was in a position of 
some difficulty. How could. he appease an 
audience that would not be content with 
things as they were, nor with the with- 
drawal from the performance of both or 
either of the dancers? There was em- 
barrassment confronting him, let him 
turn whichever way he would. 

On the following night the disturbance 
was ‘renewed with even an increase of 
violence. The admirers of Miss Taylor 
attended with reinforcements. Eagerness 
for the fray was exhibited upon both sides ; 
and now leaders were chosen by the rival 
forces, to conduct them to victory or 
defeat, as the case might be. One 
Thomas Barratt headed the Taylorites ; 
the Girouxites placed themselves under 
the direction of a certain Michael Slater. 
The prescriptions of the great O. P. riot were 
mimicked. The admirers of Miss Giroux 
displayed her iftitial G; a giant T appeared 
upon the hats of Miss Taylor’s friends. 
Night after night hostilities were carried on 
with equal violence and improving method. 
As each lady arrived in her hackney-coach 
at the stage-door, she was received with 
the uproarious cheers of her partisans. 
As at a borough election, the public-houses 
of the precinct seemed to choose sides in 
quarrel, to espouse the cause’and to dis- 
play the colours of one or other of the two 
columbines. ‘Placards, handbills, pas- 
quinades, and acrostics were in merry 
circulation, while an itinerant song, 
founded on The Rival Queens, collected a 
roaringauditory around the Obelisk.” Miss 
Giroux even found it necessary to address 
the public in her own name, and on her 
own behalf. Her manifesto was as follows: 


‘Surrey THEATRE. 


“Miss Giroux, deeply deploring the 
display of a spirit in this theatre which, 
however flattering, is by no means calcu- 
lated to serve her, who is the object of 
it, presumes publicly to declare that she 
has neither personally nor otherwise en- 
couraged any hostility to the professional 





pretensions of a young person alled 
Taylor; nor has she acted in any way 
which might tend to lower herself from 
her high elevation in public opinion. 
“Miss Giroux takes the liberty to 
request that the enlightened portion of 
the British public avhich does her the 
honour to approve her performances, will 
add to so proud a distinction the favour 
of abstaining from all unseemly contest, nor 


Mix with hired slaves, bravoes, and common stabbers ; 


but allow, at once, Mind to triumph over 
Matter. 

“N.B. Miss Giroux is not aware that 
in this generous nation it is disreputable 
to be either a Jew or a foreigner; but 
attempts having been made to fix on her 
the stigma of both, she hopes it will not 
be deemed impertinent to state that she is 
neither. Miss Giroux is by no means a 
Jew, and has tke happiness, moreover, of 
being born an English young lady.” 


Meanwhile, surprise was felt at the in- 
activity of the manager, who was not a 
man wont to be still upon occasions of 
strife. The tumult continued nightly, 
and yet Mr. Elliston made no sign. The 
fact is, the disturbance paid; the theatre 
was crowded, for it was felt that if one 
party abated its zeal, victory might forth- 
with be snatched by the other. But at 
length Mr. Elliston resolved upon inter- 
posing: he desired to be like the dignitary 
presiding over the tournaments, who could 
stay the conflict by the simple act of 
flinging his truncheon into the lists; or, 
possibly, he was of opinion that the excite- 
ment might be profitably sustained and 
fortified by his appearance upon the scene. 
So with native pomposity he informed his 
patrons that, deprecating the continuance 
of hostilities, he had constituted himself um- 
pire, and that with a view to the restoration 
of peace, he would himself, upon a specified 
evening, “give judgment in the case.” The 
house was very full, the audience for the 
moment were still; not indisposed to be 
mischievous, but content to wait and 
observe what might be the conduct of 
their manager. Presently he entered; 
very majestic of aspect, and solemnly 
judicial of air, yet nevertheless suffused 
of countenance, and indeed not altogether 
so sober as could be wished. “He turned 
towards the prompter,” records a witness 
of the incident, “and with dignity which 
was positively superlative, exclaimed, 
‘Bring me a chair!’ This demand was 
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followed by a burst of merriment from 
the auditory, and when, obedient to the 
order, the prompter appeared, bearing ih a 
stately arm-chair, into which the manager 
sank with the severity of a Wedderburn, 
it was, perhaps, the most powerful stroke 
of burlesque ever witnessed.” 

But things had gone too far. The 
audience had been too much in earnest to 
submit to Mr. Elliston’s mock-adminis- 
tration of justice. Very angry feeling had 
been imported into the conflict, and pacifi- 
cation could not proceed from the eccentric 
judgment pronounced by the manager. 
The spectators were probably the more 
dissatisfied in that they now felt insulted 
by Mr. Elliston’s light and Iudicrous 
manner of treating them and their griev- 
ances. The contest was renewed with 
enhanced acrimony. The benches were 
torn up, the chandeliers seriously damaged; 
and as neither force could claim a victory 
over the other, they made common cause, 
and joined in pillaging the house. The 
manager was at length brought to his 
senses; authority interfered. Certain of 
the more prominent rioters, including 
Messrs. Slater and Barratt, were arrested, 
and it was decided that all further litiga- 
tion concerning the two columbines should 
be confined to the legitimate tribunals of 
the country. The Attorney-General applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a rule 
to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed against the leaders of 
the fray at the Surrey Theatre. The case 
duly came on for trial. The two colum- 
bines and their partisans appeared before 
the judges—Sir Vicary Gibbes and Lord E1- 
lenborough. The offenders were convicted. 
But it was felt, no doubt, that the absurdity 
of the whole matter was too glaring, and 
that the columhines’ friends could not be 
seriously dealt with as criminals. How 
the case was finally settled, the following 
document will disclose : 


“¢ SurrREY THEATRE. 


“Whereas, a criminal information has 
been filed in the Court of King’s Bench, 
against us, the undersigned, Michael D. 
Slater, of the parish of Lambeth, and 
Thomas E. Barratt, of the same place, for 
the part taken by us in the riotous pro- 
ceedings which occurred at the Surrey 
Theatre, in the months of May and June 
last, under which we now stand convicted, 
and are liable to be called upon to receive 
judgment; and whereas Mr. Elliston, the 
‘proprietor of the said theatre, has declined 





to accept any payment from us towards 
compensating him for the heavy expense 
which he has incurred, and the serious loss 
which he has suffered, by such riotous pro- 
ceedings, but has, at our entreaty, consented 
to abstain from bringing us up to receive 
the sentence of the court, on condition : 

“‘ First—That we should make a public 
acknowledgement of our sorrow for such 
offence; and, 

“Secondly—That we should subscribe a 
sum of money to the fund for the relief of 
the distressed. Portuguese, in the following 
proportions :—that is, that I, Michael D. 
Slater, should so subscribe one hundred 
and five pounds; and I, Thomas E. Barratt, 
twenty-one pounds. 

“Now, in pursuance of such conditions, 
we do hereby publicly express our deep 
and sincere contrition for the offence of 
which we have been guilty, as well by the 
disturbance of the respectable audiences 
collected at the said theatre, as by the in- 
jury done to the property and profits of the 
proprietor ; and we do declare ourselves in 
a high degree obliged to Mr. Elliston for 
the forbearance by which he has relieved us 
from the severe consequences which might 
have followed the imprudences we have 
committed. “M. D. Starter. 

“T, E. Barratt. 

“25 May, 1811. 


“W. E. Atten, New Bridge-street, 
*‘ Solicitor for Prosecutor. 
“Samvue. Viygs, Lincoln’s-inn, 
“ Solicitor for the Defendant Slater.” 


So the great columbine conflict was 
brought to an end. Clamour was silenced; 
and thenceforward the friends of each 
dancer were mute and kept the peace. 
Miss Taylor no longer danced to the un- 
musical accompaniment of hoots and noises; 
and Miss Giroux was no more charged, by 
the illiberal and ill-natured, with being “a 
Jew.” Nor was she driven to the courses 
adopted in another case—to manifest dis- 
connection with the Hebrew nation. The 
maiden name of Mrs. Bland, a very popular 
actress and ballad singer, of sixty years 
since, was Romanzini, and she was in 
truth of Jewish origin. But seeing that 
she was a great favourite with the Liver- 
pool people, before whom her first appear- 
ance was made, and among whom were 
many Roman Catholics, “the mother of 
the vocalist, for the purpose of persuading 
the inhabitants of Liverpool that her 
daughter was not of Judah, compelled 
her to sit at her open window on every 
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Saturday, occupied with needlework ; and 
in addition to this she was usually sent by 
her politic parent into the public market 
to buy a pig! and was compelled to carry 
it home herself, to give further confirma- 
tion as to this desirable point. To such 
an extent did the mother employ this sort 
of evidence, that, in the instance of her 
daughter taking a benefit, an advertise- 
ment announced that tickets were to be 
had at Miss Romanzini’s residence, and 
also at a pork butcher’s, near the market.” 

In the dramatic essays of Hazlitt, frequent 
mention is made of certain Miss Dennetts 
—three in number—dancers for whose per- 
formances the distinguished critic had con- 
ceived very great admiration. Indeed, he 
writes of the young ladies in glowing and 
exuberant terms, that seem scarcely be- 
coming, his judicial position being con- 
sidered, although, of course, his expressions 
are not to be interpreted literally, and a 
consciousness of hyperbole is obviously 
present with him even in his loftiest flights. 
He describes their “weaving the airy, 
harmonious, liquid dance,” and holds that 
“such figures, no doubt, gave rise to the 
fables of ancient mythology, and might be 
worshipped. They revive the ideas of 
classic grace, life, and joy. They do not 
seem like taught dancers, columbines and 
figurantes, on an artificial stage ; but come 
bounding forward like nymphs in vales of 
Arcady, orplike Italian shepherdesses, join 
in a lovely group of easy gracefulness, 
while ‘vernal airs attune the trembling 
leaves’ to their soft motions. .... To 
deny their merit or criticise their style is 
to be blind and dead to the felicities of art 
and nature. Not to feel the force of their 
united charm (united and yet divided, 
different and yet the same) is not to see 
the beauty of ‘ three red roses on a stalk,’ 
or of the mingled hues of the rainbow, or 
of the halcyon’s breast reflected in the 
stream, or the witchery of the soft blue 
sky, or grace in the waving of the branch 
of a tree, or tenderness in the bending of 
a flower, or liveliness in the motion of a 
wave of the sea. We shall not try to 
defend them. against the dancing-school 
critics, &c.,” and so on. There is much 
more of the same sort, the subject being 
often returned to, for a critic advancing 
opposite opinions had presumed to call 
Hazlitt to account for his excesses ; and so 
something of a debate was carried on 
touching the merits of these three Miss 
Dennetts. Hazlitt’s opponent wrote under 
the signature of Janus Weathercock and 





Vinkebooms, being in truth Thomas Griffith 
Wainwright, subsequently infamous as a 
forger anda poisoner. If Hazlitt pretended 
to enthusiasm and ecstasy he did not really 
feel, Wainwright in his turn affected an 
extravagance of genteel apathy and dan- 
dified languor. There was thus a sufficient 
contrast between the writings of the two 
critics who were both contributors to the 
same magazine. Hazlitt derides his rival 
as a Sir Piercie Shafton, a euphuist, a fine 
gentleman wearing diamond-rings on his 
fingers, antique cameos in his breast-pins, 
pale lemon-coloured kid gloves, and carry- 
ing cambric pocket-handkerchiefs that 
“ breathe forth Attargal;” who runs away 
from vulgar places and people as from the 
plague; swoons at the mention of the 
Royal Coburg; mimics his barber’s pro- 
nunciation of ‘ Ashley’s,” and is afraid to 
trust himself at Sadler’s Wells, lest his 
clothes should be covered with ginger- 
bread, and spoiled with the smell of gin 
and tobacco. Wainwright had stated in 
his fantastic way, what seems to have been 
the truth, that the Misses Dennett, so ad- 
mired of Hazlitt, were but dancers of the 
third class, accustomed to appear in very 
inferior places of entertainment, and some- 
what vulgarised in consequence. Wain- 
wright’s contributions to the London 
Magazine, with all their coxcombry, won 
the applause of such eminent authors and 
critics as Lamb and De Quincey, the latter 
expressing warm admiration, not of the 
manner ‘of his judgments upon esthetic 
topics, for that “overflowed with levities 
and impertinence, but for the substance of 
his opinions in those cases where I hap- 
pened to have had an opportunity of 
judging for myself.” Even Hazlitt wrote 
of his critical opponent, as “his friend 
and correspondent,” ‘‘his friend and co- 
adjutor of the whimsical name.” There 
is good reason to believe, indeed, that the 
debate touching the merits of the Misses 
Dennett, for all its air of independence 
and earnestness, was really a matter of 
arrangement and premeditation between 
the two critics, carried out with the full 
consent of the proprietor of the magazine 
in which their cross-fire correspondence 
appeared. A postscript to a letter ad- 
dressed by Hessy the publisher to Hazlitt 
contains the significant words: “I think 
Vinkebooms will have no objection to play 
his part in the controversy.” Of course 
other matters and of a later date may 
here be referred to; but suspicion is never- 
theless justified in regard to the genuine- 
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ness of the discussion regarding the Misses 
Dennett. 

Altogether there have been, perhaps, 
fewer conflicts and tumults in the theatre 
attributable to the ballet-dancers than to 
other influences. The case of the two 
columbines stands, indeed, almost alone ; 
and, as we have seen, the difficulties then 
arose, less from the conduct of the ladies 
most concerned, than from the irrepressible 
zeal of their admirers. But the professors 
of dancing have always possessed in a re- 
markable degree the power of inspiring 
enthusiasm on their behalf, and, in such 
wise, constraining their followers and 
admirers to do very foolish things. What 
imbecilities have been indulged in by way 
of rendering homage to a Camargo, a 
Guimard, a Taglioni, an Ellsler, or a 
Duvernay! It is to be said, however, 
that the queens of the dance wield far 
less power than once they did. The stars 
of the ballet have declined into luminaries 
of inferior magnitude, and shine now with 
but a subdued and diminished light. What 
the late Mr. Lumley, during his manage- 
ment of the Opera House, describes as 
“the culminating point in the history of 
the ballet in England” was arrived at 
thirty years ago. It was as the grand feu 
de joie which terminates an exhibition of 
fireworks. ‘The excitement crossed the 
Channel. Foreign papers circulated his- 
tories and descriptions of its wonders. 
Foreign courts received, along with official 
despatches, detailed accounts of iis extra- 
ordinary captivations. It was literary a 
European event.” 

This was the Pas de Quatre—the ap- 
pearance in combination of the four dis- 
tinguished dancers Taglioni, Carlotta 
Grisi, Cerito, and Lucille Grahn. The 
difficulties in the way of the achieve- 
ment were very great. Material obstacles 
could be overcome by means of energy 
and expenditure. ‘When it was feared 
that Carlotta Grisi would not be able to 
leave Paris in time to rehearse and appear 
for the occasion, a vessel was chartered 
from the Steam Navigation Company to 
waft the sylph at a moment’s notice across 


’ the Channel; a special train was engaged 


and ready at Dover; relaysof horses were in 
waiting to aid the flight of the danseuse, all 
the way from Paris to Calais.” But there 
were perplexities of a more sentimental 
sort that could not be so readily disposed 
of. “Every twinkle of each foot in every 


_pas had to be nicely weighed in the 


balance, so as to give no preponderance. 





Each danseuse was to shine in her own 
peculiar style and grace to the last stretch 
of perfection ; but no one was to outshine 
the others, except in her own individual 
belief.” Everything was at length ad- 
justed. The rehearsals commenced—pro- 
ceeded. The Pas de Quatre was advertised, 
the time was drawing near for its accom- 
plishment, when Perrot, the ballet dancer, 
wild and desperate, rushed to announce 
that all was over—the Pas de Quatre could 
not be presented! The ladies could not 
agree as to the order of their appearance 
upon the scene, in the execution by each 
in turn of a separate pas. The place of 
honour, the last in such cases as in regal 
processions, had been ceded without over- 
much hesitation to Mdlle. Taglioni.. The 
other ladies, claiming to be equal in gifts, 
graces, and popularity, all desired to be 
last but one. No one would consent to 
appear before the other. ‘“ Mon dieu!” 
cried the ballet master in agonised tones, 
“Cerito ne veut pas commencer avant 
Carlotta, ni Carlotta avant Cerito, et il 
n’y as pas moyen de les faire bouger; 
tout est fini!” The impresario pronounced 
judgment with the wisdom of a Solomon. 
“The question of talent must be decided 
by the public. But in this dilemma there 
is one point on which I am sure the ladies 
will be frank. Let the eldest take her in- 
disputable right to the envied position! ” 
The ladies tittered, blushed, laughed, and 
drew back. The danseuse is always sen- 
sitive on the subject of age. Hach was 
now as disinclined towards the right of 
position as she had formerly been eager 
for it. The matter was left in M. Perrot’s 
hands, who had little difficulty in arranging 
terms of peace; and the famous Pas de 
Quatre was in due course exhibited to the 
patrons of the Opera House, much to their 
delight if not their edification. 





PIOUS PONIARDS. 





Iy all times, and in all countries, great en- 
terprises and great men have been brought 
to a sudden end by the dagger of a fanatic 
—that most terrible of enemies, who firmly 
believes his work to be acceptable in the 
sight of his God, and cheerfully gives up 
his life to achieve it, certain that his 
crime is a passport to paradise. Perhaps 
the most Christian view to take of a pious 
assassin is to write him down a madman 
at once; but, be he mad or not, he must 
never be confounded with a common 
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assassin —a hired bravo. The latter 
is not a very dangerous person, at his 
boldest. He seeks to stab and run away, 
a difficult undertaking, against which 
protection is comparatively easy. He 
is but a pitiful scoundrel at the best, and 
when he makes his attempt and breaks 
down, as he generally does, is hardly worth 
a rope and the trouble of hanging him 
out of the way. The pious murderer is 
an entirely different person. He may be 
poor, ignorant, humble in station, but it 
is impossible to look contemptuously upon 
@ man who is ready to die the moment 
his object is accomplished. There is no 
defence against him. Castles, armies, and 
body-guards are alike powerless to keep 
him off. He cares nothing for rank; 
the divinity which “doth hedge a king,” 
proves but a poor barrier against the 
armed fanatic, who patiently bides his 
time to strike. Impelled ofttimes by a 
stronger will than his own, he knows 
neither hunger nor thirst until his fell 
purpose is accomplished, and then he is 
prepared to take the consequences, what- 
ever they may be—instant death, or the 
long agony of exquisite torture. 

Chief among the fanatical murderers of 
all ages are those who gave a new name to 
the worst form of homicide—the “ Ashi- 
shin,” followers of the “Old One,” the Old 
Man of the Mountain, the Shaikh-ul- 
Jibal, who, as the story goes, administered 
a narcotic to the neophyte, and then 
translated him into a species of Moham- 
medan paradise, on returning from which 
he was prepared to kill anybody at 
the command of the supposed saint and 
prophet. The power of the Old Man of 
the Mountain, while he remained in his 
stronghold at Alamut, in Persia—whence 
he was at last routed by Hulaku, the 
Mongol—may be guessed from the enu- 
meration of a few of the deeds which 
may be traced to the dynasty of Ashishin. 
A favourite spot for carrying out the 
designs of the Ashishin was the mosque 
itself, the character of the building 
acting as no kind of check upon these 
devout Musalmans. Early in the twelfth 
century they slew the Prince of Homs, in 
the chief mosque of that city; Maudid, 
Prince of Mosul, in the chief mosque of 
Damascus; and Kasim Aksonkor, Prince 
of Mosul and Aleppo, in the great mosque 
at Mosul. Ahmed Yel, Prince of Maragha, 
was killed at Baghdad, in the presence of 
Mohammed, Sultan of Persia; and five 
years later, in 1121, the Amir Afdhal, the 





Wazir of Egypt, fell to the dagger of the 
Ashishin, at Cairo. - Prime ministers were 
often victims to the Shaikh-ul-Jibal ; even 
the khalifs —the Commanders of the 
Faithfal—themselves were not secure. In 
i129, Amir Billah, Khalif of Egypt, was 
assassinated, and was quickly followed to 
the grave by the Khalif Mostarshid and 
the Khalif Rashid. 

In the crusading times, the hand of the 
Old Man smote Raymond, Count of 
Tripoli, and Conrad of Montferrat, titular 
King of Jerusalem. Two attempts were 
also made to murder the Great Saladin, 
and a century later the well-known 
dagger-thrust was dealt to Prince Edward 
of England, at Acre. At this latter date 
—1272—as Colonel Yule points out, the 
sect was already partially broken up. 
On the Mongol army invading the country 
held by the Ismaelites, or Ashishin, the 
reigning prince, Ala’uddin Mohammed was 
murdered, at the instigation of his son, 
Rhuknuddin Khurshah, who sneceeded 
to a short-lived sovereignty—being com- 
pelled, at a year’s end, to surrender to 
Hulaku, whose brother, Mangu Khan, 
forthwith had him put to death. Abont a 
hundred fortresses were surrendered, but 
it is said that two held out for a long 
time, one (Girdkuh) actually for fourteen 
years. The dominion of the assassins was 
extinguished, but the sect remained, though 
scattered, indeed, and obscure. Traces of 
them exist in Persia still. Early in this 
century, at least, their Shaikh resided at 
Yezd, and, more recently, Abbott mentions 
the sect as still existing in Kerman. The 
Bohrahs of Western India are said to be 
an offshoot of the Ismaelites. 

Unhappily the knife of the fanatic has 
not always been confined to Musalman 
hands. Without dwelling on wholesale 
massacres like that on the Eve of St. 
Bartholomew, 1572, it is unhappily but 
too easy to find in western history in- 
stances of the readiness of religious en- 
thusiasts to sacrifice their own lives to 
compass the destruction of an enemy. 
The knife of Felton struck down Bucking- 
ham in all his glory; as that of Jacques 
Clément despatched Henry the Third of 
France, at the moment when his alliance 
with Henry of Navarre assured his triumph 
over the League. Clément was duly pre- 
pared and tutored for his enterprise in 
oriental fashion: one Bourgoing, prior 
of the Jacobins at Paris, having played 
the part of a Christian Old Man of the 
Mountain, in exciting the young fanatic 
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to the requisite pitch. Cut down and 
killed an instant after striking the fatal 
blow, the wretched monk was elevated 
into a saint by the thick and thin 
partisans of the League. The ally and 
successor of Henry of Anjou underwent a 
similar fate to that of the last of the 
Valois. Curiously enough, Henry of 
Navarre, like Julius Cwsar, and Henry of 
Guise, received a warning of his coming 
doom. On his return from hearing mass 
on the 14th May, 1610, the king entered 
his cabinet, whither came presently his 
natural son—the Duc de Venddme, whom 
he greatly loved—with a story of how one 
La Brosse, a professional astrologer, had 
told him “that the constellation under 
which the king was born, menaced him 
with a great danger on that day, and 
that he should tell the king to be upon 
his guard.” The king laughed, as he 
replied, “La Brosse is a cunning old 
sharper, who is after your money, and you 
are a young idiot to believe him. Our 
days are reckoned before God.” The 
sequel is well known. 

It is a narrow street of antique houses, 
with their pointed gables and overhang- 
ing brows. As the great lumbering coach, 
containing the king and his lords in 
waiting, rolls into the Rue de la Ferron- 
nerie, there is a block occasioned by a 
wine cart and a load of hay. While this 
is being cleared, the running footmen 
leave the royal coach, and take a short 
cut through the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
to the other end of the street. Ravail- 
lac—devout seer of visions—leaps on the 
coach, stabs the king once between the 
second and third rib, and again in the 
heart. A third stroke was aimed, but only 
damaged the sleeve of the Duke de Montba- 
zon. The strangest part of the story is that 
the king’s coach—a roomy vehicle after the 
fashion of the time—was full of lords in 
waiting, and yet not one of these saw the 
blow struck, so that, as L’Etoile remarks, 
“if the hellish monster had dropped his 
knife, no one would have known who did 
it. But he remained, as if to show himself, 
and glory in this the greatest of assassina- 
tions.” The murderer, who denied to the 
last the existence of any accomplices, had 
intended to kill the king “between the 
two doors of the Louvre,” but not suc- 
ceeding in getting within reach of him, as 
he was stepping into his coach, followed 
him as we have seen, and actually poniarded 
him in his coach, in the midst of those 











royal person. The fact is, that against 
the fanatic, ordinary precautions are use- 
less, as was shown only a short time since 
in India, in the case of Lord Mayo—a 
catastrophe which points distinctly, like 
the murder of Chief Justice Norman, to 
the existence of an exceptionally dangerous 
class among the disaffected Musalmans of 
Bengal. It is difficult to believe that 
either of these crimes was an act of mere 
private revenge—especially when we re- 
member that among the prisoners at the 
Andaman Islands, where Lord Mayo was 
killed, was a prominent chief of those 
Wahiabi sectaries—whose conspiracy, as 
exposed at the trials of the principal 
offenders, showed not only the possibility 
but the actual existence of a vast organi- 
sation of traitors. There is nothing to be 
gained by ignoring the fact, that in the 
hands of the Wahabi chiefs is the life of the 
heir-apparent of the English crown. If it 
seemed good to these wild enthusiasts to 
take his life, it would not be worth a 
day’s purchase. At the command of the 
Khalif of the Wahabis the atmosphere 
of Bengal would be thick with daggers, 
one of which would certainly reach the 
popular prince, whose present incomings 
and outgoings are watched with such keen 
anxiety by his future subjects. Appre- 
hensions for the safety of his royal high- 
ness have been increased by the demon- 
stration, a fortnight since, that his person 
is by no means so well protected as was 
imagined. A native—armed, as it hap- 
pened, only with a petition—pushed his 
way through policemen and guards, and 
succeeded in presenting the document to 
the prince. If this could be done with a 
petition, it could be done with a knife or a 
revolver. The telegram contained much 
nonsense about the “quick” eyes which 
saw the innocence of the man’s intention ; 
but whatever the eyes may have been, the 
hands, whose duty it was to protect the 
prince, were ridiculously slow; for, if 
everybody had done his duty, the indis- 
creet petitioner ought either to have been 
arrested or cut down before he got with- 
in reach of the Prince of Wales. Our 
only consolation is the knowledge that 
the Indian Musalmans are very well 
acquainted with all those departments 
of the English Government which affect 
themselves; and that they are, therefore, 
aware that any attempt, successful or 
otherwise, upon the life of the heir-appa- 
rent would certainly not improve their 
condition, and would, moreover, bring 
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down hard measures upon the entire Mus- 
alman population. Perhaps the latter con- 
sideration would not affect the Wahabi 
chiefs very much; and we are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that the safety 
of his royal highness mainly depends 
upon the accurate knowledge of the 
English Constitution possessed by a few 
fanatical leaders of a fighting sect, and 
their possible objection to commit a use- 
less crime. 

So long ago as 1871, Dr. W. W. 
Hunter drew ~ public attention —so far 
as it is possible to draw it to anything 
Indian —to the power of the Indian 
Wahabis, and the danger likely to spring 
at any moment from this combustible 
element in our Eastern Empire. A few 
years earlier, Mr. William Gifford Pal- 
grave visited the Wahdabi in the cradle 
of the sect in Eastern Arabia. Of the 
domestic government of the Wahabis, 
when they are at home and have it all 
their own way, the latter gentleman gives 
many amusing particulars. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to look at the Wahabi 
at home, it may be well to define as ex- 
actly as possible who and what he is, 
more particularly as it is not uncommon 
to speak of him as a Mohammedan Pro- 
testant or Reformer, which, although true 
in some measure, conveys an entirely false 
idea of his actual doctrine. A Moham- 
medan Puritan he certainly is, and some- 
thing more. He is an extreme Dissenter, 
both religiously and politically; an Ana- 
baptist, a Fifth-Monarchy man, so to speak, 
in matters of faith; a Communist and a 
Red Republican in politics. Following 
the example of other fanatics, he hates 
those near him in belief—the orthodox 
Musalmans— with a much greater hate 
than he vouchsafes to the Infidel. Revo- 
lutionist alike in politics and religion, he 
goes about his work less in the spirit of a 
reformer than of a destroyer, and is the 
terror of the obdurate Musalmans who 
cling to the recognised form of faith, and 
the loaves and fishes which attend it. 

The founder of this remarkable sect was 
one Mohammed-ebn-’Abd-ul-Wahab, born 
in Horeymelah, somewhat before the middle 
of the last century. Descended from a 
powerful clan, he, like many Nejdeans of 
the better sort, began life as a travelling 
merchant. In the pursuit of business he 
visited Basrah and Baghdad, possibly also 
Persia and India, and at last made a con- 
siderable stay at Damascus, where he fell 
in with sundry shaikhs of great learning 





and bigotry. Listening attentively and 
thinking deeply, the young Arab learned 
from the lessons of these shaikhs to com- 
bine and crystallise, as it were, ideas that 
he had long entertained in a floating 
and unsystematised condition. He had 
learned to distinguish between the essen- 
tial elements of Islam and its accidental 
or recent admixtures, and at last imagined 
himself possessed of a clear idea of primi- 
tive Mohammedanism—the starting-point 
of the prophet and his companions eleven 
centuries before. As Mr. Palgrave puts 
it, “the Wahabi reformer formed the 
design of putting back the hour-hand of 
Islam to its starting-point; and so far he 
did well, for that hand was from the first 
meant to be fixed. Islam is in its essence 
stationary, and was framed thus to remain. 
Sterile like its god, lifeless like its first 
principle and supreme original in all that 
constitutes true life—for life is love, par- 
ticipation, and progress, and of these the 
Koranic deity has none—it justly repu- 
diates all change, all advance, all develop- 
ment. To borrow the forcible words of 
Lord Houghton, the ‘ written book’ is 
the ‘dead man’s hand ’—stiff and motion- 
less; whatever savours of vitality is by that 
alone convicted of heresy and defection.” 
In his main conception of the doctrine 
of the prophet, the Nejdean merchant was, 
without doubt, correct; but he forgot that 
cast-iron creeds must either adapt them- 
selves to human nature or drop ont of 
history. The doctrine of Mohammed was 
itself a reaction against idolatry, but 
was quickly overlaid by a mass of those 
pleasant superstitions, to which the imagi- 
native people of southern climes cling with 
extreme tenacity. We recollect how the 
Jews, to whom was imparted the sublime 
idea of monotheism, found its awful 
grandeur too heavy for them to bear, and 
were for ever slipping back into worship- 
ping the familiar, local, and, so to say, 
friendly gods, to whom they could address, 
as they imagined, their prayers with greater 
hope of success, than to thesublime Jehovah 
so far removed from human thoughts and 
cares. Mohammedanism has undergone a 
similar fate. It is true that in great part 
of Islam no actual worship of stocks and 
stones has crept in, but the place of these 
has been supplied by an army of Muslim 
saints, assumed, from their having them- 
selves once been human, to be peculiarly 
fitted to act as mediators between distant, 
awful, unapproachable Allah and the true 
believer. All students of oriental litera- 
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ture—not being themselves Mohammedans 
—have been lashed into fury by the con- 
stant references on the part of Arabic 
writers to legions of saints, dervishes, and 
wearisome holy men of all kinds, and it 
requires no library of theological treatises to 
prove .that all this worship of mediators 
is completely foreign to the spirit of the 
Koran. 

In the country of the Wahab there was 
all this degeneracy, and worse. Central 
Arabia was, in his time, divided among 
innumerable chiefs. Almost every trace 
of Islam had long since vanished from 
Nejd, where the worship of the Djann, 
under the spreading foliage of large trees, 
or in the cavernous recesses of Djebel 
Toweyk, along with the invocation of the 
dead and sacrifices at their tombs, was 
blended with “remnants of old Saban 
superstition, not without positive traces of 
thedoctrines of Moseylemahand Kermoot.” 
The Koran was unread, the five daily prayers 
forgotten, and no one cared where Mecca 
lay—east, west, north, or south; tithes, 
ablutions, and pilgrimages were unheard 
of. From this slough of degradation the 
Nejdeans were rudely awakened by the 
voice of the Wahab, who, at first driven 
from spot to spot, at length found refuge 
with Ibn Sa’ud, the chief of Deraiyeh. 
Into this Bedouin leader he instilled his 
religious views, and a sense of his great 
wrongs. Moreover, hemarried hisdaughter, 
and made his father-in-law’s stronghold a 
focus of religious enthusiasm and political 
revolt against the Ottoman Lord Para- 
mount at Constantinople. Calling in the 
aid of that great instructor and purifier, 
the sword, the Wahabi leaders brought a 
** conscience to their work,” and every year 
added strength to their faction. They 
preached against the Turks, their debased 
theology and brutal sensuality, and, more- 
over, smote the offenders with the edge of 
the sword, and spoiled their caravans. The 
Turkish caravan to Mecca had long been 
infamous for debauchery of the vilest, kind. 
What exasperated the belligerent ‘saints 
quite as much was the open use of wine, 
opium, and tobacco in the holy streets 
themselves, and it was at first against these 
practical and visible defilements that the 
warlike reformer raised his voice. By 
degrees, however, was elaborated a theo- 
logical system which may be defined as a 
reduction of the faith of Islam to a pure 
theism. This faith is now held by the 


Indian sect, and consists of seven great 
| doctrines. First, absolute reliance upon 








one God; second, absolute renunciation of 
any mediatory agent between man and 
his Maker, including the rejection of the 
prayers of the saints, and even of the 
semi-divine mediation of Mohammed him- 
self; third, the right of private interpre- 
tation of the Mohammedan scriptures, and 
the rejection of all priestly glosses on the 
Holy Writ; fourth, absolute rejection of 
all the forms, ceremonies, and outward 
observances with which the medieval and 
modern Mohammedans have overlaid the 
pure faith ; fifth, constant looking for the 
prophet (Imam), who will lead the true 
believers to victory over the infidels; sixth, 
constant recognition, both in theory and 
practice, of the obligation to wage war 
upon all infidels ; seventh, implicit obedi- 
ence to the spiritual guide. These prin- 
ciples, backed by the sword, spread rapidly. 
In 1791 the Wahabis made a successful 
campaign against the Grand Shaikh of 
Mecca. In 1797 they beat back the Pasha 
of Baghdad with immense slaughter, 
and overran the most fertile provinces 
of Asiatic Turkey. In 1801 they again 
swept down upon Mecca with more than 
a hundred thousand men, and in 1803 the 
holy city fell into their hands. Next 
year they captured Medinah. In these 
two strongholds of Islam the victors, 
after the manner of their kind, massacred 
those of the inhabitants who refused to 
accept their creed, plundered and defiled 
the tombs of the Mohammedan saints, and 
spared not even the sacred mosque itself. 
Every devout king and emperor of Islam 
had sent thither the richest oblations 
which his realm could yield, and the 
accumulated offerings of eleven centuries 
were swept into the tents of the sectaries 
of the desert. The Wahabis next over- 
ran Syria, but were at last crushed by 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt. In 1812 
Thomas Keith, a Scotchman, under the 
pasha’s son, took Medinah by storm; 
Mecca fell in 1813, and five years later, 
adds Dr. Hunter, “this vast power which 
had so miraculously sprung up, as miracu- 
lously vanished, like a shifting sand moun- 
tain of the desert.” 

The Wahabis, crushed and scattered for 
a while, came speedily together again in 
their ancient stronghold Riad, described 
as being a veritable City of the Saints, in 
which purity of doctrine and a severe 
moral code are enforced, by devices which 
almost put the early days of Massachusetts 
to the blush. Riad is the capital of Nejd, 
and Arabia’s very heart of hearts. Here 
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the Puritans rule the people with a rod of 
iron. They not only tax them to the full 
tenth, and exact strict obedience and 
punctual attendance at the mosque, but 
place over them certain “ men of zeal,” to 
take account of slight moral derelictions, 
such as burning a candle far into the 
night, smoking tobacco, taking snuff, or 
chewing, wearing silk or gold as orna- 
ments, and so forth. These “men of zeal” 
are armed with a long stick, which serves 
at once as a wand of office and an instru- 
ment of punishment. There is no trial 
nor any appeal against the “men of zeal,” 
who seize upon the culprit and belabour 
him unmercifully—calling, if need be, for 
aid on the bystanders, who afford it with 
cheerful alacrity. Neither age nor rank 
protect the Nejdean. 

The theology of the Wahabis was im- 
ported into India a little more than half a 
century ago by one Sayyid Ahmad, who 
began life as a horse-soldier in the service 
of a celebrated freebooter, Amir Khan 
Pindari, afterwards Nawab of Tonk. On 
the extermination of the Pindari power, 
Sayyid Ahmad recognised that he had 
commenced life in the wrong groove, and, 
giving up robbery, went, about 1816, to 
study the sacred law, under a doctor of 
high repute at Delhi. Going forth, at 
length, as a preacher, he attacked the 
abuses which have crept into the Moham- 
medan faith in India, and quickly ob- 
tained a zealous following. A prolonged 
halt at Patna so swelled the number of his 
followers as to require the formation of a 
regular system of government. He pro- 
ceeded to levy taxes, and appointed four 
khalifs, or spiritual vicegerents. Having 
thus organised a species of theocracy, he 
made, in 1822, a pilgrimage to Mecca, and, 
while in Arabia, became impressed with 
the purity and sanctity of the Wahabi 
doctrines, especially those inculcating the 
Jihad or Crescentade against the Infidel. 
Far too wise to attempt, at once, an attack 
upon the English power, he—after preach- 
ing throughout Upper and Lower Bengal 
—made his appearance among the wild 
mountaineers of the Peshawur frontier, and 
then preached a Crescentade against the 
Sikhs, whom he accused of tyrannising over 
the Musalmans. The Pathan tribes re- 
sponded to his appeal with frantic enthu- 
slasm, and, on the 26th December, 1826, 
the Jihad against the infidel Sikhs com- 
menced. A fanatical war ensued, pro- 
secuted with relentless cruelty on both 
sides. General Avitubile, then command- 








ing the forces of Runjeet Singh, checked 
the Mohammedan onslaught for a while, 
but, nevertheless, it seemed as if the 
Wahabi of India were about to emulate 
the successes of their Arabian predecessors, 
for, towards the end of 1830, the apostolic 
army took Peshawur. The prophet now 
proclaimed himself khalif, and struck 
coins bearing the legend “Ahmad the 
Just, Defender of the Faith ; the glitter of 
whose scimitar scatters destruction among 
the infidels.” But internal dissension soon 
defied all control on the part of the 
prophet. His army, like all the rebel 
gatherings which have succeeded it on the 
north-western border, was composed of 
two incongruous elements. His regular 
troops consisted of Hindustani fanatics, 
Mohammedans from the Indian provinces, 
notably Lower Bengal, who accepted his 
fortunes for good or for evil; but the 
Crescentading army was swollen by the 
Pathan mountaineers, who, although they 
had welcomed the prophet in the begin- 
ning, and were Musalmans to the back- 
bone, yet regarded the Crescentade as 
mountaineers are apt to regard all war- 
like enterprises. Plunder was their prin- 
cipal object, and when this was satisfied 
their interest in the Crescentade cooled 
down. Finally, the prophet tried to re- 
form the marriage customs of the high- 
landers, who sold their daughters in wed- 
lock to the highest bidder, whereupon 
they arose and fell upon his lieutenants, 
and the prophet himself only escaped their 
clutches to be killed in action against the 
Sikhs, under Shere Singh. 

The spirit of Sayyid Ahmad survived. 
Two of his lientenants were the grandsons 
of a notorious murderer, who, flying for 
life beyond the Indus, established himself 
as a holy hermit at Sittana. The refugee 
ascetic was greatly venerated by the moun- 
taineers, who presented him with the land 
on which his hermitage stood—as a sanc- 
tuary or inviolate asylum, a village of refuge 
from the avenger of blood. On this spot 
the fragments of the Crescentading army 
were gathered together under the her- 
mit’s grandson, who had served as trea- 
surer to the prophet; while the religious 
head of the principality of Swat invited 
the other grandson to the Swat valleys 
and made him king. Thanks to this rebel 
camp beyond the Sikh—now our own 
frontier, and the propaganda of Patna, 
provided, as we have seen, with a regular 
apostolic succession of caliphs—the embers 
of the Crescentade have never died out, 
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and have, at times, blazed up into those 
“little wars’ which have cost us so much 
blood and treasure to quell. It would 
be absurd to consider the perpetual 
troubles with the “hill tribes” across 
the Indus as mere campaigns against 
brigands. The Pathans themselves could 
do little beyond buzzing around Peshawar; 
it is the Wahabi centres in our own pro- 
vinces who provide them with the money 
and arms which enable them, and the re- 
inforcements sent them from Bengal, to 
sting upon occasion. Until we annexed 
the Panjab, we troubled our heads very 
little about the Army of the Crescent. 
English gentlemen are not apt to care 
more for alien religions than Gallio, some- 
time pro-consul of Achaia, and nobody 
cared if, in the period between 1830 and 
1846, the Mohammedan indigo bailiffs 
asked for a few months’ leave, to take 
a turn at Crescentading as a religious 
duty. We have paid dearly for this re- 
missness. Since the annexation of the 
Panjab the Indian Government has been 
compelled to undertake a score of cam- 
paigns against the Sittana host, who, 
accustomed to war, smote Sikh and 
Feringhi with equal fury. The campaign 
of 1863 cost eight hundred and forty-seven 
men, killed and wounded, or neariy one- 
tenth of the army, when it was eventually 
raised to nine thousand regular troops ; 
yet, five years later, it was again found 
necessary to occupy the country with an 
army — compelled to operate over and 
among mountains ten thousand feet in 
height. 

That the whole of this frontier trouble 
arises from the Wahabi organisation in the 
heart of our empire, admits of no possible 
doubt. Money is raised and transmitted, 
and recruits are made by telling young 
Musalmans that their soul is endangered 
by dwelling in the country of the Infidel ; 
that India is the country of the Infidel ; 
and that, if they wish for the paradise of 
Mohammed, their only path is out of 
India into some country of Islam. That 
these preachings are successful has been 
demonstrated by the bodies of dead Ben- 
galis found, many a time and oft, in the 
cockpit before Peshawur ; while the skill 
and secrecy with which supplies of men, 
arms, and money are forwarded to the 
frontier were abundantly proved at the 
Wahabi state trial at Umballa, in 1864, 
when persons of every rank in Moham- 
_medan society were convicted of high 
treason. Among them were priests of the 





highest family, an army contractor and 
wholesale butcher, a scrivener, a soldier, 
an itinerant preacher, a house-steward, 
and a husbandman. “They had been de- 
fended by English counsel ; they had had 
the full advantage both of technical pleas 
in bar and of able pleadings on the merits 
of the case; six of their countrymen had 
sat as assessors with the judge on the 
bench ; and the trial ended in the con- 
demnation of eight of them to transpor- 
tation for life, and of the remaining three 
to the last penalty of the law. The con- 
spiracy was only discovered through the 
devotion of the son of a Panjabi police- 
man, who, entering the fanatical camp as 
® spy, succeeded in bringing back the 
names of the men who had passed the 
Bengalis and their rifles up to the frontier. 

Since the campaigns of 1863 and 
1868, and the great trial at Umballa, the 
Wahabis have not made much noise in the 
world: but they, their propaganda, and 
their focus of rebellion in the north-west 
still exist, to the irritation and apprehen- 
sion of Indian statesmen. Their com- 
plicity in the murders of Chief Justice 
Norman and Lord Mayo have, it is only 
fair to admit, never been brought clearly 
home to them ; but confession from cri- 
minals of the fanatical stamp is not to be 
hopedfor. Atany rate, it is discomforting 
to know that among the discontented 
Musalman population of our Indian pos- 
sessions exists a dangerous sect, preach- 
ing, in season and out of season, the 
necessity of flying from the country of 
the Infidel, and joining the Crescentade 
against their accursed masters; and it is 
productive of much anxiety in this country 
that the heir to the crown should have 
been advised to visit a province, where 
his life may hang upon the breath of the 
fanatical leader of a sect, having many 
points of resemblance with the ancient 
dynasty of Ashishin. 





A JAGUAR STORY. 


“An! Senor Inglez, I see you’re deter- 
mined to defy our climate! After the 
march that my husband led you through 
the woods this morning, one would have 
thought you’d have been glad of a siesta ; 
and here I find you writing away like any 
abogado !” (lawyer). ’ 

So speaks, gliding out with the supple 
grace of Spanish blood into the verandah 
in which I am seated, my charming 
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hostess, Senora Diaz, one of the most 
piquant little tropical beauties that Murillo 
ever dreamed of, though sadly marred by 
the custom (unhappily almost universal 
among the belles of Paraguay) of carrying 
in her smooth olive cheek a quid of 
tobacco that would astonish a man-o’- 
war’s-man, and “chawing” it ever and 
anon with the relish of a Down-Easter 
over a “plug o’ real Jeemes’ River.” 

“Well, really, senora, after all the 
wonders I’ve seen in this fairyland of 
yours, I had need write them down as 
fast as I see them, lest, as your proverb 
says, one nail should drive out another! ” 

And in this there is certainly no exagge- 
ration. Senor Diaz’s ranch stands on a 
gentle slope, overlooking the broad smooth 
sweep of one of the countless tributaries 
of the Parana, on the opposite bank of 
which the wild grass surges up in one 
huge green wave to a height of ten ora 
dozen feet. The house itself is of the 
characteristic type common to all parts 
of Spanish America—the cool shady 
verandah, the long low front, the painted 
walls and cross-barred windows, the 
spacious patio or courtyard, the flat, 
parapeted azotea (roof) giving quite a 
fortress-like appearance to the whole build- 
ing. For several acres around it, the 
cultivated ground, like a battalion of 
soldiers in the heart of a mob, displays 
its long even lines of feathery sugar-cane 
and huge banner-like bananas, in striking 
contrast to the dark impenetrable masses 
of untamed jungle that shut it in. A very 
paradise, in truth, were there not a snake 
under every leaf by day, and more mos- 
quitoes than air to breathe at night. 

“You flatter our poor country, senor, 
with the courtesy of your nation. But as 
I see that you are putting by your writing, 
I will task your gallantry so far as to beg 
your help in watering my flowers, for it is 
not easy for me, with my lame hand, to 
manage that great watering-pot !” 

“Be pleased to use my hands as those 
of your slaves, senora, when and wherever 
you may need them. By-the-by, am I 
wrong in imagining that you promised me 
a story connected with the laming of the 
hand of which you speak? I would not 
willingly be troublesome, but when you 
have leisure 24 

“With pleasure, senor; it is very kind 
of you to interest yourself in such a trifle. 
As soon as the plants are watered, I shall 
have the honour of serving you a cup of 
coffee on the balcony; and then, if you 








are good enough to care to hear it, the 
story is quite at your service.” 

And accordingly, ten minutes later, I 
find myself sitting in the verandah over a 
cup of such coffee as I have not tasted 
since leaving Arabia, with little Lolita 
(Dolores), my hostess’s only daughter, and 
my especial pet nestling at my side; while 
the senora, deftly rolling up and lighting 
a paper cigarette, begins as follows: 

“When we first came here, senor, a 
good many years ago, the place was very 
different from what you see it. 
husband had got a grant of land from the 
Government, which was glad to give away 
ground about here to any one who would 
take the trouble to clear it; and well it 
might! For in those days the mato 
(jungle) reached right down to the water’s 
edge; and such a black, horrid tangle 
it looked of briars, bamboos, Spanish 
bayonet, wild fig, liana, pirijao, locust- 
wood, and what not, that I felt as if I 
daren’t even go a step into it for fear of 
being lost altogether. But my husband 
and his peons went manfully to work, 
chopping, felling, rooting, fencing, dig- 
ging, all day long, except just in the 
worst heat; and many a time I’ve seen 
them come back so tired out, that they 
just dropped down to sleep where they 
were; and it was only when they woke 
up again, three or four hours later, that 
they had ariy thought of food. 

“ However, bit by bit, we began to get 
the ground into some sort of order; but 
even when we had cleared it, and begun 
to plant it, we had still plenty of enemies 
to fight against. The ants were the worst; 
for, apart from the havog which they 
always make in a plantation, they have a 
way of running their galleries under- 
ground till they fairly undermine the 
whole surface, and it breaks in just like 
the crust of a pie. There’s a place a little 
to the north of this (we'll show it you one 
of these days, when we go up the river in 
a boat) where you see a huge pit in the 
ground, full of bushes and wild grass, with 
here and there a few mouldering timbers, 
where a whole village sank at once, the 
foundations having been fairly honey- 
combed by the ants!* And thence comes 
our saying, that Paraguay has two enemies 
—‘los Indios bravos y los Indios hormigas!’ 
(the wild Indians and the ant Indians). 

“However, luckily for us, there were 
no Indians about there, except the Indios 





* A fact. 
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mandos (tame Indians), who behaved well 
enough, and used to bring us food and 
dried meat in exchange for knives and 
aquardiente. And as for the ants, what 
with poisoning them, and digging up 
their nests, and flooding. their galleries 
with boiling water, we managed to get 
the better of them at last, though even 
now they sometimes make a chacii (foray) 
upon us from the woods around. But 
after them came another pest that was 
far worse—the snakes. I need hardly 
tell you, who have been through the 
forests yourself, how they swarm there; 
and for a time I really gave myself up for 
lost. My husband used to call them ‘ the 
tax-gatherers,’ and, really, they were quite 
as regular, not a day that we didn’t find 
one or two of them somewhere about the 
house. And once—O, Santissima Madre! 
—what a fright I got. When Lolita was 
only a few months old, my husband and 
his men had gone out to their work one 
morning as usual, and I was busy in the 
house, with the child lying asleep on a 
mat at the other end of the room, when, 
all at once, I caught sight of a mouse’s 
skin on the floor, with the body sucked 
clean out of it, like an orange. I knew at 
once that there must be a snake some- 
where about, for they’re mighty fond of 
mice, and that’s just the way they deal 
with them ; but, look as I might, I could 
see no snake anywhere, till suddenly the 
thought struck me, could it be under the 
child’s mat? As gently as I could, I 
lifted up one corner, and there it was, the 
long, slimy, green-and-yellow beast, 
curled snugly up, and fast asleep. Ay de 
mi! what a start I got. I knew that I 
could do nothing with it myself, for it was 
a sort that you can only kill by shooting 
them ; sol ran out into the courtyard, and, 
luckily, the first thing I saw was our 
hunter José, with his gun on his shoulder. 
I called him in at onee, and he settled the 
beast with a charge of small shot. 

“However, as the work went on, and 
we got more and more ground cleared, 
our visitors began to forsake us; for 
snakes must have a thick cover to burrow 
in, and, when that’s taken from them, they 
soon slink off. So then I began to hope 
that we were fairly at the end of our 
troubles ; but we weren’t—we were only 
at the beginning of them. 

“T don’t know how it was—perhaps it 
may have been that (as the proverb says) 
. everything must have its turn—but some- 
how, all through our troubles with the 








.ants and serpents, the bigger beasts had 


never disturbed us at all; but now, just as 
we were beginning to have a little peace 
from our other plagues, the four-footed 
gentlemen began to come on the stage at 
last. One morning, just as we were at break- 
fast, in came one of our vaqueros with news 
that our cattle, while feeding among the 
long grass on the other side of the river, 
had been attacked by a jaguar, and one of 
them killed. The fellow who brought the 
news had had to run for his life, and 
would hardly have escaped had there been 
anything on him fit to eat, or had there 
not been a fat ox ready to hand instead. 
As it was, he looked so thoroughly fright- 
ened (though he was a brave fellowenough), 
that it made us all rather serious. How- 
ever, a week passed without any fresh 
alarm, and we were beginning to get over 
it, when suddenly in came three or four 
Indians in a great flarry to tell us that a 
huge jaguar had broken into their encamp- 
ment, and killed a woman and one of their 
dogs. When my husband heard the story 
he made sure that it was the same beast 
that had fallen upon our cattle; for they 
described it as being of a very strange 
colour, far lighter than any that had ever 
been seen in those parts before, and from that 
they had nicknamed it ‘The Pale Death.’ 
So then we all thought it full time to do 
something; and my husband called his 
men together to go out and hunt it down. 

““T remember that morning well, though 
it will be a year ago the day after to- 
morrow. Away they went merrily enough, 
every man with his gun and hunting- 
knife and Moro, the bloodhound, along 
with them. My husband turned and kissed 
his hand to me just as they entered the 
wood, and then they were gone! 

“When I found myself all alone in the 
house with Lolita, and thought of what 
might happen if they met this horrible 
beast, I was so frightened that (although 
I had no thought of any chance of danger 
to myself), I wasn’t satisfied till I had shut 
and barred every door in the house; and 
then I came and sat down in the drawing- 
room, and took Lolita in my lap, and tried 
to tell her a story. 

‘Suddenly I heard a scraping along the 
roof, and then a dull thump like the fall of 
something heavy! Anxious and nervous 
as I was, it gave me a terrible start, though 
I little dreamt what it really was. But the 
next moment came a sound just overhead 
that I could not mistake—a long hoarse 
roar, that I had heard many a time in the 
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forest at night, and never heard without 
feeling my heart stand still. Then the 
thought struck me: ‘Oh Heaven; the 
jaguar !’ 

“Dios de mi alma! I shall never forget 
that moment! For one minute I was quite 
sick and helpless, as if all the life had been 
struck out of me at one blow; and then a 
thought flashed upon me. There was no 
keeping the jaguar out, for most of the 
doorways were only hung with curtains ; 
but in the store-room close by there was a 
huge wooden corn-chest, nearly empty, 
and big enough to hold six or seven people 
at once. If Lolita and I could only get in 
there, I thought, we might be saved yet ! 

“So I snatched up the child, ran with 
her into the store-room, and crouched down 
in the chest. Unluckily it closed with a 
spring lock, so that I had to keep the lid 
slightly open with my left hand, to avoid 
being shut down and stifled outright ; but 
it had an overlapping edge several inches 
long, which quite covered my fingers. 

“T was nota moment too soon. Hardly 
had I got fairly settled in my hiding-place, 
when I heard the great claws scraping the 


floor, and the hungry ‘sniff’ as the jaguar. 


quested about in search of food. He came 
straight to the chest, and there stopped 
short a moment, as if suspecting a trap. 
Then he put his head close to the narrow 
opening, so that I could feel his hot breath 
on my face, snuffed once or twice to satisfy 
himself, and then tried to force the lid up 
with his paw! 

“Ay de mi! how I trembled! but, 
thank God, the great paw would not go 
into that little chink. All he could do was 
to get his tongue in and lick my fingers, 
making them bleed as if they had been 
rasped with asaw. And then, what with 
the taste of blood, and what with hearing 
Lolita crying inside (for she, poor darling, 
was as much frightened as I was), his fury 
was roused, and he began to roar, not an 
honest, deep-mouthed lion roar, but a 
sharp, snarling yell, that made my very 
blood run cold. Ugh! I can’t think how 
I didn’t die outright, but the touch of 
Lolita’s little arm, clinging round my neck, 
seemed to give me courage. 

“Batthe worst was still to come. Find- 
ing that he could not reach me from 
below, he sprang on the top of the chest, 
crushing my hand between the lid and the 
upper edge. Then I thought all was 
over, and gave a scream that made the 
whole house ring. 

“ My scream was answered by a sound 





that made my heart leap—the distant cry 
of a bloodhound! The jaguar heard it, 
too, for he leaped down and stood listen- 
ing a moment, and then ran to the door, as 
if to escape. There it was again—much 
nearer—and with it the voices of men 
calling to each other. They were coming 
back! Meanwhile, the jaguar seemed to 
get bewildered, and ran wildly up and down 
the inner gallery. Suddenly there came 
a loud shout at one of the windows, and 
then two shots and a frightful yell; and 
then my husband’s voice, strained to its 
loudest: ‘Cachita! where are you?’ I 
just managed to crawl to the door and let 
him in, and then I fainted outright. 
“They told me afterwards that our 
bloodhound had struck the trail of the 
jaguar leading straight toward the house; 
and then they all set off to run like mad- 
men, fearing some harm tome. My husband 
and José distanced the rest, and came up 
just in time to shoot the beast through 
the window; but he told me afterwards, 
that when he saw it rushing about inside, 
he felt like one under the collar of the 
garotte (the instrument of execution). 
“As for my hand, it was so crushed 
that I couldn’t stir a joint of it for weeks 
after. The Indians doctored it for me, 
and they tell me I shall have the use of it 
again by-and-by; but I don’t need that 
to remind me of that day. If I live a 
thousand years, I shall never forget it!” 
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CHAPTER LYI. , 

Ir was past mid-day when a loud peal at 
the bell of Ivy Lodge startled the women 
in the kitchen. Polly ran to the front door 
to open it. There stood her master, who 
pushed quickly into the house past her. 
“Is your mistress come back?” he asked 
almost breathlessly. 

“No, sir! Oh, mercy me, what’s the 
matter? What has happened ?” she cried, 
for his facé showed undisguised terror and 
agitation. He sat down in the dining-room 
and asked for a glass of wine. Having 
drunk it at a gulp, he said, “I cannot 
understand it. I have been nearly to Whit- 
ford along the meadow-path; I didn’t try 
the other way, but themshe would not have 
wandered towards Duckwell,surely! Then 
I crossed the fields and came back by the 
road, looking everywhere, and asking every 
one I met. Nothing to be seen of her. 
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Your mistress’s manner has been so strange 
of late. You must have noticed it. I—I 
—am afraid—I cannot help being afraid 
that some terrible thing has happened to 
her. I have had a dreadful weight and 
presentiment on my mind all the morning. 
Where can she be?” 

“Qh no, no, sir. Never fear! She'll 
be all safe somewheres or other. She’ll 
just have gone wandering on into the town. 
She have been strange in her ways, poor 
thing! and we couldn’t but see it, sir. 
But she can’t have come to no harm. 
There’s nothing to hurt her hereabout.” 

Thus honest Polly, consolingly. But 
she was infected, too, by the terror in her 
master’s white face. 

“You don’t know,” said he tremulously, 
“what reason I have for uneasiness.” He 
drew out from his pocket-book a torn scrap 
of paper with some writing on it. “I 
found this on the floor by her desk this 
morning. This is what alarmed me so 
before I went out, but I wouldn’t say any- 
thing about it then.” 

Polly stared at the paper with eager 
curiosity, but the sharp, slanting writing 
puzzled her eyes, never quite at their ease 
with the alphabet in any shape. “Is it 
missus’s writing ?” she asked. 

“Yes; see, she talks of being so 
wretched. Why, God knows! Her mind 
has been quite unhinged. That is the only 
explanation. And, you see, she says, ‘It will 
not be long before this misery is at an end. 
I cannot live on as I am living. I will not.’” 

“Lord ha’ mercy upon us!” ejaculated 
the woman, on whom the full force of her 
master’s anxiety and alarm suddenly broke. 
Her round ruddy cheeks grew almost as 
white as his, and Lydia, who had been 
peeping and listening at the door, burst 
out crying, and began uttering a series of 
incoherent phrases. 

“ Hold your noise!” said Polly roughly. 
“There’s troubles enough without you. 
Now look ye here, sir. I'll put on my 
bonnet and go right down into Whitford. 
You take a look along Whit-meadow up 
Duckwell way. I bet ten pound she’s there 
somewheres about. She has taken to going 
about through the fields, hasn’t she, Lydia? 
Oh, hold your noise, and try and do some- 
thing to help, you whimpering fool !” 

Polly’s violent excitement and trepida- 
tion took a practical form, whilst the 
other woman was utterly helpless. She 
was bidden to stay at home and “receive 
} missus,” and tell her that master was come 
back, and beg her “to bide still in the 
honse until he should return.” 








“But I’m afraid she'll never come back!” 
sobbed Lydia. “I’m so frightened to stop 
here by myself.” 

“Ugh, you great silly! Haven’t got 
no feeling for the poor husband? He 
looks scared well-nigh to death, poor lad. 
And as for you, it ain’t much you care 
what’s become of missus. You never had 
a good word for her. You're only crying 
because you’re a coward.” 

Meanwhile Algernon sat in the little 
dining-room, with a strange sensation, as 
if every muscle in his body had been 
turned into lead. He must get up, and go 
out as the woman had said. He must! 
But there he sat with that sensation of 
marvellous weight holding him down in 
his chair. The house was absolutely 
still. Lydia, unable to remain alone in 
the kitchen, had gone to stand at the front 
door and stare up and down the road. 
Thus she heard nothing of footsteps ap- 
proaching the house at the back, coming 
hurriedly through the garden, and pausing 
at the threshold of the dour, which was open. 

Presently, after some muttered con- 
versation, in which two or three voices 
took part, a man entered the house and 
came along the passage, looking, as he 
went, into the kitchen and finding no one. 
Just as he reached the door of the dining- 
room, Algernon came out and confronted 
him. 

“There’s been an accident, sir, I’m 
sorry to say,” said the man. “ The alarm 
was given up our way about an hour and 
a half ago. Somebody’s fallen into the 
Whit. I’m very sorry, sir, but I’m afraid 
you must prevare for bad news.” 

While he was still speaking, the house 
had filled with an ever-gathering crowd. 
People stood in the passage, peeping over 
each other’s shoulders, and pushing to get 
a glimpse of Algernon. There were even 
faces pressed to the windows outside, and 
the garden was blocked up. Polly had 
come hurrying back from the town, and 
now elbowed her way through the crowd 
to her master. She soon cleared the 
passage of the throng of idlers who blocked 
it up, and shut them outside the door by 
main force. They still swarmed about the 
house and garden, both on the side of the 
road and that of Whit-meadow. And 
their numbers increased every minute. 
Polly pulled the man who had been 
spokesman into the dining-room, and bade 
him say what he had to say without 
further preamble. “It’s no use ‘preparing’ 
him,” she said, pointing to Algernon, who 
had sunk into a chair, and was holding his 
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forehead with his hands; “you'll only make 
it worse. I’m afraid you can’t tell him 
anything dreadfuller than he’s got into his 
head already. Speak out!” 
Thus requested, the man, a carpenter of 
Pudcombe village, told his tale. Some 
men, working in the fields about a mile 
above Whitford—half a mile, perhaps, 
from Ivy Lodge, had heard cries for help 
from the meadows near the river. He, 
the éarpenter, happened to be passing 
along a field-path from a farmhouse where 
he had been at work, and ran with the 
labourers down to the water’s edge. There 
they saw David Powell, the Methodist 
preacher, wildly shouting for help, and 
with clothes dripping wet. He had waded 
waist-deep inte the Whit to try to save 
some one who was drowning there, but in 
vain. He could not swim, and the current 
had carried the drowning person out of his 
reach. “You know,” said the carpenter, 
“there are some ugly swirls and currents 
in the Whit, for all it looks so sluggish.” 
A boat had been got out and manned, and 
had made all speed in the direction Powell 
pointed ont. He insisted on accompany- 
ing them in his wet clothes. They searched 
the river for some time in vain. They 
had got as far as Duckwell Reach when 
they caught sight of a dark object close 
in shore. It was the form of a woman. 
Her clothes had caught in the broken 
stump of an old willow that grew half in 
the water; and she was thus held there, 
swinging to and fro with the current. 
. She was taken out and carried to Duckwell 
Farm, where every effort had been made 
to restore her to consciousness. Powell 


* || understood the best methods to employ. 


The Seth Maxfields had done everything 
in their power, but it was no use. She 
had never moved, nor breathed, nor 
quivered an eyelash. 

That was the substance of the carpenter’s 
story. 

“Ts she dead?” asked Algernon with 
his face hidden. They were the first 
words he had spoken And when the man 
answered with a mournful but positive 
“Yes; quite, quite dead,” he said not a 
syllable further, but turned away from 

, them, and buried his head in the cushions 
of the chair. 

“ He hasn’t even asked who the woman 
was!” whispered the carpenter to Polly. 
The tears were streaming down the 
woman’s cheeks. Castalia had not made 
herself beloved in her own house, but 
Polly had felt the sort of regard for her 
which grows by acts of kindness, and for- 











bearance and compassion, performed. She 
shook her head, and answered in an equally 
low tone, ‘ No need for him to ask, poor 
young fellow. We've all been fearing 
something dreadful about missus all morn- 
ing. And he had his reasons for being 
afraid, as she had gone and done something 
desperate.” 

“ What—you don’t mean that she made 
away with herself?” said the carpenter, 
raising his hands. 

“Oh, that’s more than you and I know. 
Best say nothing. How can we judge? 
Poor soul! Well, I always did feel sorry 
for her, and that Tilsay. Though, mind 
you, I’m sorry for him too. - But there’s 
some folks as can’t stroke the dog without 
kicking the cat.” 

The news spread rapidly through Whit- 
ford, and caused the utmost excitement 
there. Mrs. Algernon Errington had been 
found drowned in the Whit. How— 
whether by accident or design—no one 
knew. But that did not prevent people 
from hazarding a thousand conjectures. 
She had wandered out alone, had ventured 
too near the edge of the slippery bank, and 
had lost her footing. She had been 
robbed and thrown into the river. She 
had committed suicide from ungovernable 
jealousy. She had committed suicide in a 
fit of insanity. She had become a hypo- 
chondriac. She had gone raving mad. 
She had committed various frauds at the 
post-office, and had killed herself in terror 
at the prospect of their coming to light. 
This latter hypothesis found much cre- 
dence. So many circumstances—trifling, 
perhaps, in themselves, but important when 
massed together—seemed to corroborate it. 
And then, if that did not seem an adequate 
motive for the desperate deed, Castalia’s 
notorious and passionate jealousy was 
thrown in as a make-weight. There would 
be a coroner’s inquest, of course. And the 
chief witness at it would probably be David 
Powell. It appeared he was the last person 
who had seen the unfortunate woman alive. 

Mrs. Thimbleby was in terrible affliction. 
Mr. Powell was very ill. He had plunged 
into the ice-cold river, and had then re- 
mained for hours in his wet clothes. He 
had not been able to walk back from 
Duckwell Farm, and Farmer Maxfield had 
brought him home himself in his spring- 
cart, and had bidden widow Thimbleby 
look after him a little, for he (Maxfield) 
thought the preacher in a very bad way. 
He was seized with violent fits of shivering, 
and the doctor whom Mrs. Thimbleby sent 
for to see him, on her own responsibility, 
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told them to get him into bed at once, to 
keep him warm, and to administer certain 
remedies which he ordered. But no word 
would Powell speak about his ailments to 
the doctor, or to anyone else. He waved off 
all questions with a determined though 
gentle resolution. He allowed himself to 
be helped into bed, being absolutely unable 
to stand or walk without assistance. And 
he did not refuse the warm clothing which 
the widow heaped upon him. He lay still 
and passive, but he would say no word of 
his symptoms and sensations to the doctor. 
“The man can in no wise help me,” he said 
to Mrs. Thimbleby. ‘“ All the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness to one whom the 
Lord has laid his hands on. I am bowed 
as a reed ; yea, I am broken.” 

His voice was hoarse and feeble, and his 
eyes blazed with a feverish light. The 
widow found it vain to importune him to 
swallow the medicines that had been sent. 
In her heart she had some misgivings that 
it might be wrong to interfere in the deal- 
ings of Providence with so holy a man, by 
administering drugs to him. But the 
misgivings never reached a point of con- 
viction that might have comforted her. 

“T’ll leave you quiet awhile, Mr. Powell,” 
she said. ‘ Maybe you'll sleep, and that 
would do you more good than anything. 
Sleep is God’s own cure for a many 
troubles, isn’t it ?” 

He looked at her with a wild unrecog- 
nising stare. ‘“‘WhenI say my bed shall 
comfort me, my couch shall ease my 
complaint, then thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions,” 
he murmured. 

Tke good woman softly went away, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘One 
thing is a mercy,” said the poor soul to 
herself, “and that is, that Mr. Diamond is 
so kind and thoughtful. He gives no 
trouble, and is a help on the contrary. 
And I’m sure I don’t know how we should 
have managed without his arm to help 
Mr. Powell upstairs. And another thing 
is a mercy—lI hope it isn’t wrong to feel 
it so!—that Mrs. Errington is out of the 
house. I do not know how I should have 
been strengthened to keep up and attend 
upon her, and she in such a way, poor 
thing! The Lord has had pity on us for 
Mr. Powell’s sake.” 

Minnie Bodkin had driven to Mrs. Thim- 
bleby’s house early in the afternoon, and 
taken Mrs. Errington away with her. 
Mrs. Errington had rushed to Ivy Lodge 
under the first shock of the terrible news 
which Mr. Smith, the surgeon, communi- 





cated to her. She had seen her son for a 
few minutes. Her intention had been to 
remain with him, but this he would not 
allow. He had insisted on his mother’s 
returning to her own lodgings after a very 
brief interview with him. 

“No wonder he can’t bear to have her 
about, though she is his mother. Tiresome 
old thing!” exclaimed Lydia, peevishly. 

But if Algernon got rid of his mgther 
as quickly as possible, he refused to admit 
any one else at all, and remained shut up 
in the dining-room, whither he had had a 
sofa cgrried, meaning to sleep there. He 
had been obliged to receive Seth Maxfield, 
who came to ask when and how he would 
wish his wife’s body conveyed from Duck- 
well Farm to Whitford. ‘ Can’t she stay 
there?” he had asked in a dazed sort of 
manner. Then added quickly, turning 
away his head, “I'll leave it all to you. 
You’ve been very good. You've done 
everything for the best, Iam sure.” And 
he put out his hand to the farmer with his 
face still turned away. And later on he 
had had to see some officials about the 
inquest. But after that was over, he 
locked his door, and refused to open it 
except to Polly, when she brought him 
food. He ate almost ravenously, drank a 
great deal of wine, and then lay down and 
dozed away the hours until dawn next day. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


THE inquest was to be held at the “ Blue 
Bell” inn. And after the inquest, the dust 
of the Honourable Castalia Errington was 
to be laid beneath the turf of the humble 
village churchyard, amidst less noble dust, 
with the daisies growing impartially above 
all, and speading their pink-edged petals 
over the just and the unjust alike. 

It was now currently reported that the 
thefts at the post-office had been Castalia’s 
doing. Mrs, Smith and Mrs. Dockett had 
been “sure of it all along”—so they said, 
and so they really imagined now. The 
story of the mysterious notes paid to 
Ravell, the draper, was in every mouth. 
Roger Heath went about saying that Mr. 
Errington ought to make his loss good out 
of his own pocket, if he had any feelings 
of honour. But all the people who had 
not lost any money in the post-office were 
disgusted at Roger Heath’s hardness and 
avarice, and ask indignantly if that was 
the moment to speak of such things? 
For the tragedy of Castalia’s death had 
produced a strong effect in Whitford. 
Perhaps there was not one human being 
in the town who grieved that she was 
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gone; but many were oppressed by the 
manner of her going. People had an 
uneasy feeling in remembering how much 
they had disliked her; almost as if their 
dislike made them guilty of her death in 
some vague, far-off, inexplicable way. 
They told themselves and each other that 
though “her manners had been repellent, 
poor thing,” yet for their part they had 
always felt sorry for her, and had long 

erceived that her mind was astray, and 
that she was falling into a low melancholy 
state, that was likely to lead to some 
terrible catastrophe. By this time scarcely 
any one in Whitford entertained a doubt 
as to Castalia’s having destroyed herself. 
And the social verdict, “ Temporary in- 
sanity,” was pronounced in assured an- 
ticipation that the legal verdict would be 
to that effect also. 

There were two men who did not mystify 
themselves by conjuring up any factitious 
tenderness about Castalia’s memory, and 
who gave way to no superstitious uneasi- 
| m@éss of conscience as to their dislike of 
her when she was alive. One of these 
men was Jonathan Maxfield, the other was 
the dead woman’s husband. 

Maxfield had no retrospective softness 
on the subject. He, indeed, being accus- 
tomed to take certain passages of the Old 
Testament very seriously and literally, and 
having fed his mind almost exclusively 
upon those passages, was of opinion that 
Castalia’s tragic fate had been brought 
about by a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence as a judgment on her for her bad 
behaviour to himself and his daughter. 
And if this opinion on Maxfield’s part 
should appear incredibly monstrons, let it 
be remembered that in his own mind “ the 
godly” were typified by the Maxfield 
family, and “the ungodly” by the enemies 
of that family. 

As to Algernon—harassed, anxious, and 
doubtful of the future as he might be, he was 
glad that his wife was dead. Her death 
made a way out—apparently the only pos- 
sible way out—of a labyrinth of troubles, 
and relieved Algernon from the apprehen- 
sion of an exposure which it made him sick 
to think of. He had not meant to kill her, 
he said to himself. He had certainly laid 
no deliberate plan to do so. Had he, in 
truth, been the cause of her death? In 
the state of mind she was in, would she 
not have thrown herself into the river, or 
otherwise put an end to herself, without 
that touch from him which he had given, 
he knew not How ? 

Tt all seemed unreal to him when he 


1 


thought of it—the leaden water, the grey 
sky and meadows, and the slippery bank 
with its tufts of blackberry bushes. He went 
over and over again in his mind the words 
that had passed between himself and Cas- 
talia; her violence, and her wild jealousy 
and suspicions, and her allusion to her 
uncle’s letter, and to what Gibbs had told 
her, and then her fierce threat that she 
would not spare him! She had become 
utterly unmanageable—mad, in fact. She 
had, resolved to die. She had a suicidal 
mania. That scrap of writing would 
suffice to prove it. To be sure he had 
found it and put it in his pocket-book 
weeks ago, although he told the servant 
that he had picked it up off the floor 
that morning of his return from London. 
But that only indicated that the idea 
had long been rooted in her mind. And 
besides, the paper bore no date. There 
was nothing to show how long it had 
been written. 

No, it was not he who had killed Castalia. 
She had gone down willingly to death. 
She had uttered no sound, no cry. He 
should have heard a cry all across the 
silent meadows. He had not looked back. 
He had fled away from the river at his 
topmost speed after he saw her slip, and 
stagger, and fall heavily into the black 
water under the shadow of the bank. Had 
she risen again to the surface? It was 
said that drowning persons always rose 
three times. But she had made no sound. 
Surely she would have cried out if she had 
longed for life. Ugh! It was horrible to 
imagine her white face and staring eyes 
risingabovethestrong dragging current and 
looking for help. That was all very ghastly, 
very* hideous. He would not think of it. 
It was over. Castalia was dead. And 
although he would have given much that 
she should have died in any other way, yet 
he was glad that she was dead, and he 
knew that he was glad. 

He made no pretence to himself of a 
factitious tenderness about her. She had 
been thoroughly antagonistic and distaste- 
ful to him of late. She-had been the 
bitter drop flavouring every action, every 
hope, every minute of his life. He had 
been the victim of a hard fate, and of the 
false promises (implied, if not expressed) 
of Lord Seely. Those paltry sums—those 
notes, that he had taken—he had been 
driven into committing that action alto- 
gether by stress of circumstances. It was 
strange to himself to think of the light 





that action would appear in to other — 
To his own mind, knowing how it had 
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come to pass in an instant, by the tug of a 
sudden impulse, it seemed so clear that 
there was no real ground for blaming him 
in the matter! He had felt the difficulty 
of getting money with a severity which 
the rest of the world probably could not 
conceive. He was absolutely indifferent 
to the question of abstract right or wrong, 
justice or injustice, in the case. But the 
concrete hardship to himself of being poor 
he had keenly felt to be undeserved. 

And now, if it were not for one thing, 
he should begin to breathe more freely. 
The one thing that weighed on him with 
a gloomy, though formless foreboding, was 
the inquest. He had been obliged to go 
to Duckwell Farm. He had been asked to 
look at Castalia’s dead body. He had not 
dared to refuse to do so; but he had re- 
quested to be shown into the room where 
she lay, alone and without witnesses. The 
room was that sunny parlour where Rhoda 
Maxfield had sat on many a summer even- 
ing, and where the neighbours had dis- 
cussed the news of his own marriage less 
thanayearago. But Algernon’s imagina- 
tion did not wander very far from the 
present. He walked to the window and 
looked out through the black trellis-work | 
of leafless vine branches. Then he stared | 
at the prints on the walls, and the gay 
china vases filled with winter nosegays of 
trembling grass and chrysanthemums. 
And then his eyes, which had wandered in 
every other direction, were compelled to 
turn towards the broad, old-fashioned sofa 
covered with fair white linen, under which 
the outlines of a human shape revealed 
themselves. 

Was that stiff, white, silent thing 
Castalia? He could not realise it.‘ He 
would scarcely have started if the door had 
opened and his wife had walked into the 
room in her ordinary dress, and with her 
ordinary gait. He had seen her last full 
of passionate excitement. That stiff, white, 
silent thing could not be she. He would 
not lift the cover, though, nor look on that 
which lay beneath. But he stood and 
gazed at it until the heap beneath fhe 
linen sheet seemed to stir and change its 
outlines. Then he turned away shudder- 
ing to the window, and looked at his 





watch to see whether he might venture to 
leave the room yet. Would the people | 
think he had been there too short a time ? | 
He came out at length, looking pale and | 
depressed enough to excite a good deal of | 


sympathy in the breast of Mrs. Seth Max- 
field. And with his usual quick suscepti- 
bility to the impression he produced wn 
others, he was fully aware of this, grati- 
fied by it, despite the chill vision of 
the still white heap under the coverlet 
which persistently haunted his memory. 
He saw looks of pity ; he heard whispered 
exclamations of admiration, and they did 
more than gratify, they reassured him. 
It had entered into nobody’s mind to con- 
ceive that he had been the cause of his 
wife’s death. Into whose head, indeed, 
should itenter? orhow? He remembered 
the last lightning-quick glance he had 
cast over the wide meadows, and how it 
had shown them to him empty and bare of 
any living thing for as far as his eye could 
reach. No; he was safe from suspicion. 
Of course he was safe from suspicion! And 
yet—he would have given a year of his life 
to have the inquest over, and the dead 
woman safely put away beneath the daisies 
in Duckwell churchyard. 

Meanwhile the mortal frame that had 
so throbbed and suffered for his sake, lay 
there lonely and neglected. Strangers’ 
hands had composed it decently; a» 
stranger’s roof sheltered it. It was to 
lie in a stranger’s grave. Only one 
woman came and stood beside the couch 
in the sunny parlour, and looked on the 
dead shape with eyes full of compassionate 
tears; and, before going away, laid some 
sprays of fern and delicate hothouse 
blossoms on the quiet breast, and fastened 
there a curl of light hair. The hair had 
been cut jestingly from Algernon Erring- 
ton’s head when he was a schoolboy, and 
then put away and forgotten for years. 
It now lay above his dead wife’s heart. 
“*She was so fond of him, poor soul!” 
said the compassionate woman. It was 
Minnie Bodkin. 








Tue Hanp anp Master-Fincer.—The writer of 
this paper (vol. 15,:p. 129) begs to apologise for a 
misstatement therein. Misled by reading a descrip- 
tion, published some months ago, of a cross in 
course of erection in Donnington Park, ‘‘on the 
spot whtre the late Countess of Loudon’s hand 
was buried,”’ he said that the lady’s extraordinary 
directions, respecting the cutting off and disposal 
of her right hand, had been carried out to the 
letter. Such, he is happy to say now, was not the 
case; a near relative of he Loudon kindly writing 
in correction: ‘It is true she wished it done; but I 
am thankful to say, as the will was not opened till 
after the funeral, it was not done; but the cross has 
been, I believe, erected in Donnington Park on the 
spot named.”’ 
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